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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON MAN'S ACCOUNTABLENESS. 
Rom. xii. 6. 


“ Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us.” 


Ir is of the utmost importance to 
the advancement of our spiritual in- 
terests, that we should have a right 
conception of ourselves and our 
present condition. ,If we regard 
ourselves as creatures born only for 
this world, we shall be led to mind 
only the things of this world. If we 
consider ourselves as accountable to 
no future judgment, we shall become 
careless of our moral conduct: and 
if we look on ourselves as indebted 
for what we possess, solely to our- 
selves—to our own forethought in 
preventing, our own wisdom in de- 
vising, and our own strength in 
executing—we shall be apt to think 
more highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think, and carry ourselves 
insolently towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, and negligently towards 
that God “ in whom we live and 
move, and have our being.” To 
these errors, so flagrant, and (would 
that by our conduct we did not give 
ground for saying,) se common, the 
words of the Apostle plainly offer a 
seasonable correction. With him, 
all that we have is a gift; and by 
calling it a gift, he directly refers 
us to some other Being, higher than 
ourselves, from whiom we must have 
received it. He reminds us of our 
own insufficiency, that stands so 
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much in need of the divine bounty ; 
of the value of what we have, as 
coming from the hands of Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness; of the gra- 
cious purpose for which it must be 
intended ; and, consequently, of the 
responsibility that attaches to us.to 
value the gifts of God as they de- 
serve, and employ them to the ut- 
most of our power in such a manner 
as shall best suit with and advance 
the purpose for which they were 
given,—plainly intimating to us 
withal, that their great and al- 
mighty Giver will expect this at 
our hands, and will reward or pu- 
nish us according to the use or mis- 
use that we have made of them. 
The instances which the Apostle 
brings, to establish his general posi- 
tion, are for the most part indeed of- 
ficial; that is, they respect certain 
offices existing during the times of 
the infant Church, adapted to its ne- 
cessities, and supported by miracu- 
lous powers ; and it is these several 
powers by which the offices were 
respectively discharged, that the 
Apostle first specifies among the 
number of the alleged gifts, derived 
immediately from that Holy Spirit 
*‘ that divideth to every man seve- 
rally as he will.” And had the Apos- 
tle stopt with these, or had his de. 
claration in the preceding verses 
been less general, we should have 
had some difficulty in deducing from 
the Text any thing like a universal 
position applicable to ourselves, 
whatever we might have done from 
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other Scriptures: but when we find 
him following up his admonitions 
to the Prophets, and Ministers, and 
Teachers, and Exhorters, with rules 
so common and capable of such 
universal application, as these, ‘* he 
that giveth, let him do it with sim- 
plicity; he that ruleth, with dili- 
gence ; and he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness’?—and_ prefacing 
these with this general address, 
*« | say to every man that is among 
you not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but 
to think soberly according as God 
has dealt to every man the measure 
of faith’—there can be no hesitation 
in concluding, that however St. Paul 
might instance the truth of what he 
had asserted in the more apparent 
and incontrovertible cases of mira- 
culous powers then largely poured 
out on the infant Church, yet that 
he regarded this truth as of general 
concern, to be applied universally, 
though instanced only particularly— 
that he looked on all men as objects 
of the divine bounty—as “ having 
gifts’—incapable of doing without 
them, and necessarily dependent on 
God, and accountable to God, for 
them: that the view which he took 
of human nature in general, and our 
present condition, was this—that 
owing to the Fall, we are so reduced 
in strength, and so corrupted in 
will, that we stand in momentary 
need of the divine assistance; that 
we not only receive primarily from 
God our souls and bodies with all 
the powers still annexed to these, 
and are preserved in the exercise of 
them by his watchful and over-ruling 
providence, but that we have been 
redeemed from the dominion and 
penalty of sin by the atoning death 
of his beloved Son, and that this 
redemption is the gift of God; that 
we have been regenerated by his 
Spirit, and are daily renewed by the 
same, and owe all the graces in 
which as Christians we are called 
upon to abound, to his preventing 
and co-operating influences, and 
that this regeneration, this renewal, 
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these influences are the gifts of 
God; that we are continually blest 
in all our undertakings, whether 
spiritual or temporal, if the latter 
only be just and righteous, and 
provided for in a thousand ways be- 
yond our own foresight or contriv- 
ing by God’s merciful care that 
** maketh all things work together 
for good to them that love him,’’ 
and walk in his commandments ; 
and, lastly, that we are encou- 
raged to persevere in a course of 
universal, steady, and sincere obe. 
dience by the promise of an ever- 
lasting life after this, which no man 
could either have gained or de- 
served of himself, bat which is yet 
freely offered by God to such, asdo 
so persevere, for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In other words, and 
more briefly, that we stand indebted 
to God for every thing that we are 
wont to consider as a blessing, whe- 
ther as regards this life or the next. 
We have indeed powers of our own, 
but they afe weak. We have fore- 
sight, but it is short, and liable to 
be intercepted by a thousand acci- 
dents. We have reason, but it is 
often biassed by the will, and led to 
approve or ineffectually condemn 
what it knows to be wrong. As to 
any effectual purpose of good, we 
may be said, in the just and expres- 
sive language of Scripture, to be 
* nothing of ourselves:” we cannot 
stand by ourselves; nor depend on 
ourselves; ‘‘ our sufficiency: is of 
God” alone—a sufliciency plainly 
exhibited, and therefore instanced 
by the Apostle in the discharge of 
the official duties of the early Church ; 
a sufficiency no less really afforded, 
nor less thankfully acknowledged 
now by every private Christian in 
his spiritual capacity; a sufficiency 
that extends even to our temporal 
matters, and enables him that duly 
relieth on the providential bounty of 
God, to succeed in all that he put- 
teth his hand unto. ‘ Every good 
and perfect gift,” saith St. James, 
* cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” 
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If this view then be correct, 
and by a reference to other Scrip. 
tures we shall presently see that 
it is, I know nothing more com- 
fortable and happy on the one hand, 
nor more alarming on the other, than 
the condition of the Christian; for 
we are plainly receiving every mo- 
ment of our lives blessings from the 
hand of God, and yet blessings for 
which we must account. We can. 
not live but through God’s preserva- 
tion; but we are plainly preserved, 
that we may live to a good pur- 
pose. We cannot move securely, 
but under his providence; but he 
watches over us, only that we may 
move in the path of our respective 
duties. We have been redeemed 
from the power of sin; but with this 
intent that we may no longer submit 
ourselves to the dominion of it. 
We have been regenerated by God’s 
Spirit; but with this view that we 
may henceforward live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
segt world. We are promised the 


kingdom of heaven hereafter; but 


to this end that we may set our 
affections on things above now, and 
be heavenly in all our thoughts and 
words and deeds, Our life is but a 
collection of blessings, unspeakably 
great, and not to be numbered; yet 
blessings, for every one of which 
we must account. God sends us 
into this world, as into a state of 
probation: he gives us eyery, thing 
within and without fitted to make 
us happy in it, and to enable us to 
discharge the duties of it; and ac- 
cording to our discharge of these, 
he graciously pledges himself for 
the sake of his dear Son to reward 
us everlastingly hereafter. ‘ He 
openeth bis hand, and filleth all 
things living with plenteousness:” 
he soweth the seed, and patiently 
awaits the harvest. The seed is 
all his blessings of nature and of 
grace: we are the soil on which 
it is sown, Nothing has been 
omitted on the part of God to make 
the seed spring up; and all that 
remains is for the soil itself, i, e. 
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our own hearts, to prove kindly ; 
for God forces no man. Our own 
hearts must be disposed to receive 
the seed—and to this disposition 
God’s Holy Spirit is continually urg- 
ing us, and to suffer it to spring up 
within us, and bring forth its ap- 
pointed fruit; and then every sik, 
that we have, will prove, what it was 
intended to be, a blessing that “‘ hath 
the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.’’ 
Thus then it stands with us :—as 
Christians, more especially, we are 
placed in a state full of mercies, 
but full of duties attached to these 
mercies, We are daily receiying the 
former; we must labour to perform 
the latter. We have no alternative. 
The cross is on our foreheads; we 
have taken the name of Christ; we 
have tasted of the riches of God's 
love. The gift is even now in our 
hands, and we must return it here- 
after with interest, As reasonable 
beings, we could never have refused 
the gift without forfeiting our claim 
to be such; and having received it, 
and together with it the promise of 
assistance to use it aright, how can 
we be otherwise than accountable 
for its use? Look for the confirma- 
tion of this to the Parable of the ten 
talents. The ‘* Nobleman” that 
** went into a far country to receive 
for himself a kingdom, and return,” 
is Christ; and ‘his servants” are 
ourselves. The “ talents” that he 
delivered to them are, the spiritual 
graces and means of grace bestowed 
on every Christian, And with what 
charge were they bestowed? Were 
they given neither to be improyed 
nor returned? Did no responsibility 
attach to the gift? * Occupy,” says 
he, “till 1 come.” In other words, 
and to apply it directly to ourselves, 
make the most of this spiritual 
grace; improve it by diligent care 
and exercise, that it may increase 
more and more, that when I come 
to judge the world, 1 may receive 


‘my own with interest, and you, for 


this its improvement, be everlast- 
ingly rewarded, The conclusion of 
s2 
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this Parable places our responsibi- 
lity in a still stronger light. The 
Nobleman is represented as return- 
ing: and calling unto him his ser- 
vauts to whom he had given the mo- 
ney, that he might know how much 
every man had gained by trading.— 
The first comes, saying, ‘‘ Lord, thy 
pound has gained ten pounds ;” and 
is instantly rewarded with authority 
over “‘ten cities.” The second reports 
himself as having made five pounds; 
and he also receives a proportionate 
reward: * Be thou over five cities.” 
But the third brings only the pound 
that he had received; he had turned 
it to no account; he had taken no 
pains to improve or increase it; but 
had kept it, says the larable, ‘laid 
up in a napkin.” Was this his sloth- 
fulness and negligence rewarded, or 
even overlooked? * Take the talent 
from him, and give it unto him that 
hath ten talents: for unto every man 
that hath,” and duly endeavours to 
improve what he has, “ shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hath not,” that has 
not improved what he has received, 
** shall be taken away even that he 
hath. And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

Nothing can be required after this 
to place our dependency on God, 
or our responsibility to him in a 
stronger light. St. Paul plainly con- 
siders that every man, and every 
Christian more especially, has his 
gifts: and our Lord, in the parable, 
no less plainly declares that for 
these we are to be accountable. 
Two things then only remain for us 
to do :—Ist.:To ascertain what the 
gifts are that, as men and as Chiris- 
tians, we possess; and, 2dly. to 
resolve, by God’s grace, to make 
that use of them for which they 
were given, and heartily and in good 
earnest to set about carrying this 
resolution into effect. 

These gifts are numerous; and 
every man’s own heart and expe- 
rience will supply mavy for himself. 
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I can only touch on those which are 
general, and leave to yourselves the 
discovery of such as are particular. 
In the Form of general thanksgiv- 
ing provided in our Liturgy, which 
possesses in common with our other 
prayers this excellence, that it is 
sufficiently general to include every 
particular blessing, without being 
so particular as to apply only to in- 
dividual cases—in this Form we 
have briefly yet fully pointed out all 
those instances: of God's goodness 
towards us, for the reception of 
which we are to be thankful now, 
and for the use of which we are to 
be accountable hereafter. 

We are therein taught to bless 
God for our creation—for this God's 
first gift, whereby we are called out 
of nothing, and receive a being, and 
are ranked in the number of human 
creatures, and are endowed with 
such noble faculties of body and 
soul, and made capable of enjoying, 
and actually blest with the enjoy- 
ment of those many and unspeak- 
able delights which this world af- 
fords. 

We are taught to bless him for 
our preservation ; for amid all the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life, and the slender thread by 
which body and soul are held toge- 
ther, what arm less than almighty 
could preserve us ? 

We are taught to bless him, ina 
word, for all the blessings of this 
life—all that tends to smooth the 
rugged path of our earthly pilgrim- 
age—the enjoyment of health, of 
rank, of fortune, or what is more 
than a substitute for the two latter, 
of a quiet and contented spirit; the 
endearing ties of family and friend- 
ship ; the endowments of our minds; 
the beauty, and strength, and sound- 
ness of Our bodies; the goodness of 
our disposition ; the means and op- 
portunities that we have of assisting 
our fellow-creatures, which is, or 
ought to be a source of infinite 
happiness to us; the approbation of 
the good; and what is still higher, 
(for to others we may appear better 
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than we really are,) the approbation 
of our own consciences, when en- 
lightened and directed by the Gos- 
pel—an approbation, that makes 
every thing else, however heavy, sit 
easy upon us. 

This last, however, though the 
greatest blessing of this life, and with- 
out which indeed we cannot really 
enjoy any other, is more strictly con- 
nected with a second class of gifts, 
equally derived from our good and 
almighty Father, but usually dis- 
tinguished from the former by the 
term spiritual. These we are taught 
to reduce under three heads :—the 
redemption of the world through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whose pre- 
cious blood was the price paid for 
it; the means of grace, i. e. God’s 
blessed word and sacraments, where- 
by ordinarily the Holy Spirit work- 
eth in the hearts of believers; and 
the hope of that glory which, after 
this life is spent, and all its blessings 
enjoyed, is laid up for us in the hea- 
vens as infinitely better and more 
durable than any thing that we have 
evjoyed here, yea, everlasting and 
without alloy. These are gifts of 
which every Christian feels the want, 
and the value: without them, our 
condition were too deplorable for 
human language to express; and 
with them, if used aright, more 
blessed than the heart of man can 
conceive, To each of us they have 
been given; and it will not do to 
conceal from ourselves the heavy 
responsibility which we are under 
to employ them as they were in- 
tended. ‘There is not one that now 
hears me, be he young or old, rich 
or poor, high or low, whatever be 
his situation, whatever his talents, 
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whatever his means and opportuni- 
ties of doing good, there is net one 
of whom it will not be required in 
the last day, ‘‘ Give an account of 
thy stewardship.” Many were the 
gifts of nature and of grace com- 
mitted to thine hands: how have 
they been employed by thee? Were 
they, whilst thou wast on earth, 
made subservient to the increasing 
sanctification of thine heart, to the 
good of thy fellow-creatures, and 
the working out through faith and 
obedience of thine everlasting sal- 
vation ? 

May we be able, to return an 
answer in that day that shall be 
accepted of God through the me- 
rits of our gracious Redeemer ! 
May we feel that all the powers that 
we have are from God, and be 
thankful for them! May we feel that 
whatever we yet want must be from 
God, and pray fervently to him for 
it, and seek it in every way of his 
own appointment! May we feel that 
whatever we have, or shall receive, 
must hereafter be accounted for; 
and so labour by God’s grace to use 
that which we have received, that our 
“ profiting may appear untoall” now, 
and may be acknowledged before 
men and angels hereafter, and ever- 
lastingly rewarded through Him, 
whose “ strength is made perfect in 
weakness ;” whose grace is sufficient 
for all our wants ; who “ giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth” us 
“not” for our unworthiness, if we 
be wanting not in a true and lively 
faith; but offers himself as our ad- 
vocate, and obtains an answer to 
our prayers in the way most expedi- 
ent for us, at the throne of our 
Father which is in heaven! 
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ARMS, &c. BURIED WITH THE 
DEAD. 
Ezekiel xxxii. 27. 


“ And they shall not lie with the mighty 
that are fallen of the uncircumcised, which 


are gone down to hell (or the grave) with 
their weapons of war: and they have laid 
their swords under their heads, &c.” 


WueEN an Hero or Chief fell glori- 
ously, his funeral obsequies were 
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honoured with all possible magnifi- 
cence. His arms, his gold and 
silver, his war horse, his domestic 
attendants, and whatever else he 
held most dear, were placed with 
him on the pile. His dependants 
and friends frequently made it a 
point of honour to die with their 
Leader, in order to attend on his 
shade in the palace of Odin; nothing 
seeming to them more grand or no- 
ble than to enter that palace with a 
numerous retinue of slaves, friends, 
and horses, allin their finest armour 
and richest apparel ; thus his arms, 
and the boues of the horse on which 
Chilperic I. supposed he sheuld be 
presented to this warrior God, have 
been found in his tomb. The poorer 
people from the same persuasion 
carried at least their most neces- 
sary utensils and a little money, 
not to be entirely destitute in the 
other world. From a like motive, 
the Greeks and Romans put a piece 
of silver into the dead man’s mouth to 
pay his passage over the Styx. The 
Laplanders, to this day, provide their 
dead with a flint, and every thing 
necessary for lighting them along 
the dark passage they have to tra. 
verse after death.—A/allet’s N. An- 
liguities, vol. i. p. 340. 


OUTWARD SIGNS OF GRIEF. 


Deut. xiv. 1. 

* Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make 
any baldness between your eyes for the 
dead,” 

The Persians are accustomed in the 
first month of every year to com- 
memorate for ten days the death of 
Imam Hossein, the second son of 
Ali, and brother of Hassan, who, 
waving refused to recognize Yezil 
for the legitimate Caliph, was obli- 
ged to quit Medina, and retire to 
Mecea. Yezid dispatched a force 
against him, which meetiig him, 
killed him and all who were with 
him, in the sixty-first year of the 
Hegira. 

“ It is necessary,” observes M. 
Morier, “ to have witnessed the 


scenes that are exhibited in these 
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cities, to judge of the degree of fa- 
naticism which possesses them at 
this time; I have seen some of the 
most violent of them, as they voci- 
ferated ‘ Ya Hossein!’ walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only 
their loins covered, and their bodies 
streaming with blood by the volun- 
tary cuts which they have given to 
themselves, either as acts of love, 
anger, or mortification. Such must 
have been the cuttings of which we 
read in Holy Writ, which were for- 
bidden. to the Israelites by Moses ; 
and these extravagancies, I conjec- 
ture, much resemble the practices 
of the priests of Baal, who cried 
aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till 
the blood gushed out upon them. 
1 Kings xviii, 28. see also Jeremiah 
xvi. 5. 7.—Morier’s Persia, p. 176, 
177. 


Psalm lvi, 8. 
“* Put thou my tears into thy bottle.” 


On one of the nights of this com- 
memoration, the whole of the Em- 
bassy was invited to attend. The 
Persians were all in mourming dress- 
es, and “no man did put on his 
ornaments.” Exod. xxxiij. 4. 

A Mollah (or scribe) of high con- 
sideration reminded the crowd pre- 
sent of the great value of each tear 
shed for the sake of Imam Hossein, 
which he represented as an atone- 
ment for a past life of wickedness, 
and informed them with much so- 
lemnity, that ‘* whatsoever soul it 
be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from 
among the people.” Levit. xxiii. 29. 
M. Morier was witness to many 
real tears which fell from the grand 
Vizier and the Mollah who sat near 
him. “ In some of these mournful 
assemblies,” he adds, “it is the cus- 
tom for a priest to go about to each 
person, at the height of his grief, with 
a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the fall- 
ing tears, and which he then squeezes 
into a bottle, preserving them with 
the greatest caution.” P. 179. 
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BODIES CAST TO BIRDS AND 
BEASTS. 


1 Sam, xvii. 44, 


“ And the Philistine said unto David, 
Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto 
the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of 
the field.” 

In Ashantee, after a subject is 
executed for a crime, the body and 
head are carried out of town by 
some of the King’s slaves appointed 
for the purpose, and thrown where 
the wild beasts may devour them ; 
but if the deceased be of any con- 
sequence, some of his friends con- 
ceal themselves where they know 
the body will be carried, and pur- 
chase it, on the night of burial, of 
these domestics. In another part 
Mr. Bowdich says, in corroboration 
of this custom—We walked to Assa- 
foo about twelve o’clock, the vul- 
tures were hovering round two head- 
less trunks scarcely cold.—Bow- 
dich’s Ashantee, p. 284, 253. 


RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
1 Cor, xv. 22. 


“ And the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible.” 

When a man dies among the Chi- 
nese, the relations and friends wait 
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three days, to see whether he will 
rise again, before they put the corpse 
into the coftin.—Mavarelles Travels, 
vol, iv. p. 92. 

Some of the Greenlanders assert 
that the soul stays five days by the 
grave where the body lies, then the 
person rises again, and seeks his 
maintenance in the other world, so 
as he did in this. Therefore the 
hunting implements of the deceased 
are deposited by his grave. They 
say that, in distant future periods, 
when all mankind shall have died 
and become extinct, the terrestrial 
globe shall be dashed to pieces, and 
purified from the blood of the dead 
by a vast flood of water. Then a 
wind shall blow the clean washed 
dust together, and replace it in a 
more beautifal form than ever. From 
that time there will be no more bare 
and barren rocks, but the whole 
will be a level champaign over- 
spread with verdure and delight. 
The animals will also rise and re- 
animate in vast abundance. But 
as for men, Perksoma, i. e. He that 
is above will breathe upon them, 
and they shall live. But they can 
give no account who He is, that is 
above.—Crantz Hist. of Greenland, 
vol. i. p. 205, 
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Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Great Britain. 


No. XV. 
King Henry I. 


AT the death of William Rufus, in 
the year 1100, there were three 
Bishopricks and eight Monasteries 
vacant. Anselm, the, Primate, was 
in banishment, and the beneficial 
influence of the Church was at its 
lowest ebb. There had been no 
recent attempts at reformation of 


manners —no instruction of the ig- 
norant, no chastisement of the pro- 
fligate. Simony was the only key 
to preferment and even to Orders, 
and the Monks had relapsed into 
the corruptions to. which they are 
necessarily prone. If the history of 
the Crusades was lost or forgotten, 
we might almost be permitted to 
doubt whether Christianity was 
known in Europe at the close of the 
eleventh century. 

The time had not yet arrived in 
which England was destined to take 
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a conspicuous part in the recovery 
and liberation of Palestine ; but the 
popular effervescence was felt in this 
country as distinctly as upon the 
Continent, and its cause is a pro- 
blem which English as well as Con- 
tinental historians must endeavour 
to resolve. The motives of the 
leaders in each expedition, are suf- 
ficiently obvious. Pope Urban ex- 
pected to recover possession of 
Rome by means of the French and 
German armies, which passed 
through Italy on their road to Jeru- 
salem. And kings, and princes, and 
nobles had either some temporal 
interest to serve, or were anxious to 
display military talents and acquire 
military renown. But howwere the 
commonalty induced to enter into 
the scheme with a zeal of which 
there is no other example? A lively 
though mistaken sense of religion 
is the only adequate inducement we 
can conceive; and that such a sense 
of religion should have been excited 
in the reign of the cruel and pro- 
fligate Rufus, is not the least ex- 
traordinary part of the history of 
the Crusades. It is a proof that 
the people of that age were im- 
pressed with a full belief in the 
reality of revelation, The faith 
which conld induce six hundred 
thousand soldiers to sacrifice them- 
selves for the glory of God, while it 
was unable to regulate their hearts 
and their actions, must of course be 
deemed erroneous and enthusiastic. 
But great facilities existed for the 
religious and moral improvement of 
men who were ready to purchase 
the rewards of heavea by the sur- 
render of every thing which they 
possessed on earth. That this 
circumstance was duly improved 
by the Clergy, is a fact which 
it would be very hazardous to 


assert; but we are not therefore to 
deny or forget that it was a cir- 
cumstance which they had mate- 
rially contributed to produce. A 
minute inquiry into the early history 
of the Crusades, does not properly 
fall within the limits to which these 
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sketches are confined. Our business 
is merely to ask how the scheme 
was received in England, and 
Malmesbury gives us ample and 
curious information. ‘* Non solum 
Mediterraneas provincias hic amor 
movit, sed et omnes qui vel in peni- 
tissimis insulis vel in nationibus 
barbaris Christi nomen audierant. 
Tune Wallensis venationem saltuum. 
tunc Scottus familiaritatem pulicum, 
tunc Danus continuationem potuum, 
tunc Noricus cruditatem reliquit 
piscium. Destituebantur agri cul- 
toribus, wzdes habitatoribus, totis 
pene migrabatur urbibus. Nullus 
necessitudinum amor, affectus pa- 
trie vilis, solus Deus pre occulis. 
Quicquid in horreis, quicquid in 
tricliniis repositum responsurum 
erat vel avari votis agricole, vel 
thesaurorum incubatoris descritur— 
in solum Hierosolymitanum iter 
esuritur.’’ 

Henry the First had no sooner 
ascended the throne than he re. 
called Archbishop Anselm from 
banishment, and promised to be 
guided by his advice. But the Pre- 
late returned a devoted servant of the 
Pope, and refused to do homage to 
his lawful king. It was added that 
if he granted investitures to Bishoep- 
ricks or Abbies, or in any way dis- 
obeyed the decrees of Pope Pascal, 
that Anselm would neither admit 
him to communion nor remain in 
his dominions. Fear of his brother 
Robert forced Henry to temporize, 
and it was agreed that the Arch- 
bishop should be put in possession 
of his See, and await the issue of 
Henry’s application to the Pope. 
Pascal informed Henry that the 
right of investiture wasgiven by God 
himself to the Chureh ; and that no 
temporal prince was capable of re- 
ceiving or exercising it. Anselm 
persisted in his obedience to this 
decision; and the dispute was car- 
ried on for two years without sub. 
mission or victory on either side, 
In the course of that time the 
Archbishop had an opportunity of 
obliging the King, by reconciling 
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him to his nobility who had re- 
volted to Duke Robert. A Legate 
from the Pope endeavoured to take 
advantage of the quarrel, and to 
exercise a supreme power over both 
the contending parties. But this 
was an usurpation hitherto unknown 
in England ; and the Legate retired 
with very littl credit. Duke Ro- 
bert fomented the dispute between 
his brother and Anselm. The Bishops 
were.divided among themselves.— 
So likewise were the nobles; and 
the only cessation of these genera! 
hostilities was in a Council which 
assembled at London in the year 
1102. Anselm presided—the Arch- 
bishop of York, and twelve other 
prelates were present, and the no- 
bility were especially requested to 
attend. The Council proceeded with 
severity against those who were 
guilty of simony, Six, Abbots were 
deposed for this crime, and three 
upon other charges. Bishops were 
forbidden to hold the office of secu- 
lar judges. The marriages of the 
Clergy were strictly prohibited, and 
all offenders against this rule were 
declared incapable of celebrating 
mass. The Clergy were required to 
abstain from intemperance, to wear 
grave apparel, and to have their 
heads shaved. Tithes were to be 
paid to the Church only. It was 
resolved that no new Churches 
should be built without the consent 
of the Biskop, or consecrated until 
provided with necessaries for the 
Priest and the Service. Abbots 
were commanded not to confer 
knighthood, and to reside as much 
as possible among their monks, 
Monks and Nuns were declared in. 
capable of being godfathers and 
godmothers. Monks were restricted 
from enjoining penance without 
permission fram the Abbot; nor 
was he to grant permission except 
in the case of those over whom he 
had cure of souls. Monasteries were 
prohibited from accepting benefices 
from any person but the Bishop ; 
and even then were not allowed to 
rob the Church or the Priest who 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 51. 
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served it of their revenue, Secret 
marriages were declared invalid. 


Marriage within the seventh degree 
was pronounced illegal and inces- 
tuous. Dead bodies were not to be 
buried out of their proper parish, 
nor were they to be made the sub- 


ject of any new religious ceremonies 


without the consent of the Bishop. 
The last prohibition was likewise 
extended to fountains. The pur- 
chase and sale of human beings was 
put an end to; and all scandalous 
crimes were denounced. Such were 
the decrees of the Council of Lon- 
don,—the only ecclesiastical pro- 
ceeding in this reign of which the 
tendency was unequivocally beue- 
ficial. The historian informs us that 
its requisitions were not strictly 
complied with, and that Anselm 
himself confessed the necessity of 
dispensing with several of them. 

The dispute about investitures 
continued, Anselm repaired to 
Rome, to consult the Pope in per- 
son, and the King’s Ambassador 
endeavoured to defeat him as before 
by bribery, but the attempt proved 
unsuccessful. Pascal swore that 
he would never consent to lay-in- 
vestitures. And Anselm set out 
on his return to England. He was 
informed on his road, that Henry 
would gladly receive him, if the 
ancient laws of the kingdom were 
obeyed; otherwise, be might cross 
the channel at his peril. This hint 
was taken, aud the resolute Papist 
once more went into banishment 
among his ancient Companions at 
Lyons. 

For more than three years king 
Henry continued firm .to his pur- 
pose, and during the whole of that 
time England was deprived of the 
presence of her Primate, the Church 
was suffered to fail into a very low 
condition, the regulations of the 
Council of London were diso- 
beved and disregarded, and Anselm 
could not be pérsuaded either to 
submit to the Jaws of the realm, or 
to return and set the king at defi- 
ance. Both plans, particularly the 
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latter, were strongly recommended 
to him, and his companion and 
biographer Eadmer, from whose 
narrative these details are extracted 
informs us, that the sentence of 
excommunication was expected and 
dreaded by the Monarch and his 
subjects, but could not be obtained 
from Rome. A pacification was at 
length effected by compromise, or 
rather by a submission on the part 
of the Pope, Pascal consented 
that the English Bishops should be 
allowed to do homage to their king, 
on condition that he should re- 
nounce the right of conferring in- 
vestitures by the delivery of the 
Pastoral staff and ring. ‘The cere- 
mony was surrendered by King 
Henry, but the substance for which 
he had contended was not given up. 
He retained the nomination both to 
Bishopricks and Abbies, and ima- 
gined that the real privileges of his 
crown were secured. Probably he 
did not know that Pascal spoke of 
these terms as the best that could 
be obtained until the King’s heart 
should be disposed to do more for 
the liberty of Holy Church, Cer- 
tainly he did not foresee that under 
the reigns of a weaker monarch and 
a more powerful Pope, with the 
assistance of a disputed title to 
the crown, and an imperious Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the conces- 
sion apparently unimportant, of 
investiture by Staff aud Ring, 
would lead to the surrender of more 
important privileges. 

The remarkable points in this 
protracted dispute, are that every 
one of the parties to it were in 
the wrong, and yet there was a 
moderation in each of the three 
which prevented them from coming 
to open war. The nomination of 
Bishops and other Church officers, 
belonged of right neither to the 
King, nor to the Pope, but to the 
Clergy. The former was entitled 
to a veto and to nothing more; the 
latter had no just claim whatsoever. 
But when nominations by the civil 
magistracy had become general and 
7 
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mischievons, and the national clergy 
were no longer able to withstand 
the unlimited power of their Kings, 
the Pope pretended that in the 
character of head of the Church, it 
belonged to him to resume and 
exercise the whole of her preroga- 
tives. Inthe mean while the clergy 
endeavoured to take a middle 
course. They saw the necessity of 
domestic nomination, and the dan. 
ger of leaving it entirely in the 
hands of the King. If the right of 
refusing to invest and consecrate 
could be preserved to the Bishops, a 
check would be placed upon the Mo- 
narch and his Courtiers. And there- 
fore, although they had no desire 
to subject themselves to the domi- 
nion of the Pope, they availed them. 
selves of his assistance to diminish 
their dependance upon the King. 
By a skilful management of men 
who were placed in this difficult 
situation, the Pope eventually con- 
trived to establish his authority 
over them. To trample upon the 
rights of the Crown was the next, 
and not the more difficult step. 
Such were the general principles 
of the various parties. They were’ 
prevented from producing more de- 
cided effects by the individual cha- 
racter of their respective leaders. 
Henry for the times in which he 
reigned, was a mild and merciful 
prince, and appears to have enter- 
tained a sincere regard for his 
Archbishop. Anselm exhibits a 
very rare specimen of a Prelate 
devoted to the interests of Rome, 
and resolved to extend ecclesias- 
tical authority, but at the same 
time of retired and modest habits, 
devoid of personal ambition, pomp 
or pride; and ready to return to 
his cloyster from choice as much 
as from necessity. While Pas- 
cal who filled the Papal chair in an 
age when every thing was venal at 
Rome, had the prudence or the 
virtue not to excommunicate King 
Henry for maintaining the esta- 
blished laws and privileges of his 
crown, At the same time it is 
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impossible to defend the policy of 
that Prince. He should either have 
conceded nothing, or have conceded 
more. He should either have per- 
mitted his clergy to govern them. 
selves or retained them in subjec- 
tion to the Crown. He weakened 
his own power without restoring 
their independence; and by so 
doing paved the way for the pre- 
ponderance of the Pope. Anselm 
also deserves blame, for consenting 
to abandon his post, and leave his 
Church without a Pastor, rather than 
renew to King Henry the homage 
which he had rendered to King Wil- 
liam. The pretence for his refusal 
was superstitious and trifling, and 
without questioning the sincerity 
and good intention of one who is 
painted in amiable colours, we 
cannot permit his name to be en- 
rolled among ‘the ornaments or 
benefactors of the Church over 
which he presided. 

No affairs of importance occurred 
during the short time which elapsed 
between his restoration and death. 
The Archbishops of York again 
put forward their claims to equality 
and independence, were again en- 
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couraged by the King and the 
Pope, and again forced to submit 
to a defeat. The married clergy con- 
tinued to give much trouble to the 
Monks, and severe penalties against 
their offences were re-enacted and 
enforced, But so numerous were 
the sons of Clergymen among the 
English Priesthood that Pascal 
declared they must be tolerated on 
that very ground. The King and 
his chief counsellors refused to 
promote the native English to any 
considerable offices in the Church, 
a circumstance which will explain 
the encreasing inclination of the 
Clergy to appeal to foreign powers. 
The Abbey of Ely was converted 
into a Bishoprick, and a diocese 
assigned to it out of the territory 
formerly subject to the See of Lin. 
coln. Anselm took care to obtain 
the Pope's sanction to this mea- 
sure, but whether the King would 
have attended to his prohibition of 
it, isa different question. It ap- 
pears by the account of Eadmer 
that the nomination to the Bishop- 
ric of Rochester was vested, dur- 
ing this reign, in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 








ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


The following is the interesting 
account of the conduct and habits 
of Bishop Ridley, on his promotion 
to the See of London, given by his 
biographer. 

“In this high station his beha- 
viour was with great dignity: for it 
was benevolent, useful, and exem- 
plary. With respect to his prede- 
cessor (the deposed Bp. Boner), he 
was very careful to do him no injury 
in his goods, taking not one penny- 
worth of his moveables, which he 
found in the Palace, but gave him 
liberty to remove whatever was his: 
aud what he knew to be his, though 
not taken away according to this 
leave, he carefully preserved for 
Boner’s use. Boner had bought a 


quantity of lead for the repairs of 
his House and Church, which Ridley 
employed to the uses designed, but 
paid Boner for it. And that none 
might suffer innocently by his pro- 
motion, he paid fifty three or fifty 
five pounds to Boner’s own ser- 
vants, which sum was due to them 
from their master for liveries and 
wages. Nor did his Predecessor's 
mother or his sister, who lived near 
the Palace at Fulham, miss the 
honor or benefit of the Bishop of 
London’s board. He always sent 
for them to dinner and supper, and 
placed Mrs. Boner at the upper end 
of his table, never displacing her, 
though even any of the King’s 
Council dined with him, as they 
T2 
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often did; not frowning upon her 
misfortunes, but courteously alle- 
viating them with all the honour and 
tenderness that he could shew to 
her, saying, ‘* By your Lordship’s 
favour, the place of right and cus- 
tom is for my mother Boner;” as 
if he had succeeded to the relation 
as well as to the office of her son. 
With respect to himself, he was 


mortified, aud given to prayer and 
contemplation: with respect to his 
family, careful and instructive. His 
mode of life was, as soon as he 
rose and had dressed himself, to 
continue in private prayer half an 
hour; then (unless other business 
interrupted him) he returned to his 
study, where he continued till ten 
o’clock, at which hour he came to 
common prayer with his family, and 
there daily.read avdecture to them 
beginning at the Actsof the Apostles, 
and so going regularly through St. 
Paul’s Epistles, giving to every one 
that could read, a New Testament, 
and hiring them to learn bv heart 
some chosen chapters, especially the 
xiii” chapter of the Acts, and to 
signify his resolution to them, often 
had the ci* Psalm repeated to his 
household, being very careful to 
make his family a spectacle of vir- 
tue and honesty to others. After 
prayers he went to dinner where he 
was not verv forward to begin dis- 
course, but when occasion was ad- 
ministered, he entered into it with 
great wisdom and discretion, and 
sometimes if the case required, mer- 
rily. This conversation he would 
indulge for an hour after dinner, or 
else in playing at chess, The hour 
for unbending being expired, he 
returned to his study, where he con- 
tinued till five, except suitors or 
business abroad required otherwise. 
Then he went to common prayer as 
in the morning, after which he sup- 
ped. Then diverting himself for 


another hour after supper, as he 
did after dinner, he went back to 
his study, and continued there till 
eleven at night, when he retired to 
private prayer and then went to bed ; 
where he and his household made 
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virtuous by his example and instruc- 
tion enjoyed the sweet repose of a 
day well spent.” 





** Archbishop Cranmer’s paternal 
Coat of Arms were changed by 
Henry VIII. from three Cranes sable 
to three Pelicans, signifying that 
he, like those birds, was ready to 
shed his blood for his young ones 
brought up in the faith of Christ. 
‘** For,” said the King, ‘* you are 
likely to be tasted, if you stand to 
your tackling at length.” 





Bishop Ridley in his commenda- 
tion of Pembroke Hall in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, mentions this 
interesting anecdote of himself : 

**In thy Orchard (the walls, fruits 
and trees, if they could speak, would 
bear me witness) I learned without 
book almost all Paul's Epistles, and 
the canonical Epistles too, save only 
the Apocalypse, of which study, 
although in time a great part did 
depart from me, yet the sweet smell 
thereof, I trust, [ shall carry with 
me into Heaven; for the profit 
thereof 1 think I have feit in all my 
life ever after.” 


The following was the conduct 
of Archbishop Cranmer on the dis- 
covery of the treachery of two of 
his dependants. : 

“The Archbishop taking them 
apert,” says the Historian, shewed 
them their letters, and casting up his 
hands to heaven, applied himself to 
God thanking him, “ that he had, 
in the midst of so many enemies and 
false friends vouchsated one great 
friend and master, without whose 
protection he was not able to live 
securely one day.” He added, “that 
now he perceived there was no fide- 
lity or truth among men; and that 
he was brought to that point, that 
he was afraid his left hand would 
accuse his right.” They fell down 
on their knees, and with many tears 
begged his pardon, acknowledging 
that they had been a year ago 
tempted to do what they had done. 
He prayed God to make them good 
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men, and bade them ask God for- 
giveness, seeing he had never de- 
served such usage at their hands, 
Not thinking it fit to trust them any 
more, he discharged them from his 
service, but he dismissed them with 
gentle and comfortable words. Aud 
it was observed that there never af- 
ter appeared, either in his counte- 
nance or his words any remembrance 
of the injary.” 

When Bernard Gilpin was on his 
way to London on a warrant from 
Queen Mary, he broke his leg, which 
put a stop for some time to his jour- 
ney. The persons ia whose custody 
he was, took occasion thence ma- 
liciously to retort upon him an ob- 
servation he would frequently make. 
* That nothing happens to us but 
what is intended for our good,” 
asking him, wkether,ie thought his 
broken leg was so intended? He 
answered meekly. ‘‘He made no 
question but it was.” And indeed 
so it proved in the strictest sense, 
for before he was able to travel, 
Queen Mary died, and he was set 
at liberty. 





A remarkable saying is recorded 
of Whitgift, Abbot of Wellon in Lin- 
colnshire, and uncle to the Archhi- 
shop of that name, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. He declared that 
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the religion of the monasteries could 
not long continue. 

*“*T have read,’ said he, “ the 
Scriptures over and over ; and could 
never find therein that our religion 
was founded of God; and every 
planting, which my heavenly Fa- 
ther hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up “ 

A similar opinion seemed to have 
prevailed at a much earlier period 
with Roger, Archbishop of York, 
in 1154. He was wont to. say, 
* that Thurston, his predecessor, 
never did a worse deed than in 
erecting the monastery of Fountney” 
—and when some Monks came to 
him as he lay upon his death.bed, 
and requested him to confirm cer- 
tain grants to their house; he an- 
swered, ‘* 1 am now at the point of 
death; it is no time to dissemble : 
I fear God; and in regard thereof, 
refrain from satisfying your request, 
which I protest | cannot do with a 
safe conscience.” A strange doc- 
trine, adds Godwin, for those days 
—but being a wise man, and learn- 
ed, he must needs discern, that the 
monks of his time were su far swerved 
and degenerated from the holiness 
of those just and excellent men of 
the primitive Church, that they re. 
sembled rather any other kind of 
people, than those whom they pre- 
tended to succeed, : 





MISCELL 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 

THE following extracts from Her- 
bert’s Country Parson, though fa- 
miliar to your Clerical readers, may 
be less generally known than they 
deserve; and the last, on the sub- 
ject of Catechising, is peculiarly 
interesting and important. The in- 
sertion of them will much oblige 


Yours, &c. 
OF A PASTOR. 
A Pastor is the deputy of Christ 


for the reducing of man to the obe- 
dience of God. This definition is 


ANEOUS. 

evident, aud contains the direct 
steps of pastoral duty and autho- 
rity. For tirst, man fell from God 
by disobedience. Secondiy, Christ 
is the glorious instrumeut of God 
for-the revoking of man. Thirdly, 
Christ being not to continue on 
earth, but, after he had fulfilled the 
work of reconciliation, to bereceived 
up into heaven, he constituted depu- 
ties in his place, and these are Priests, 
And therefore St. Paul, in the be- 
ginning of bis Epistles, professeth 
this; and in the first to the Colossians 
plainly avoucheth, that he “ fills up 
that which is behind of the afflic- 
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tions of Christ in his flesh, for his 
body’s sake, which is the Church :” 
wherein is contained the complete 
definition of a Minister. Out of this 
charter of the Priesthood may be 
plainly gathered both the dignity 
thereof, and the duty: the dignity, 
in that a Priest may do that which 
Christ did, and by his authority and 
us his vicegerent. The duty, in that 
a Priest is to do that which Christ 
did, and after his manner, both for 
doctrine and life. 
THE PARSON'S LIFE. 

The Country Parson is exceeding 
exact in his life, being holy, just, 
prudent, temperate, bold, grave in 
ull his ways. And because the two 
highest points of life, wherein a 
Christian is most seen, are patience, 
and mortification ; patience in re- 
gard of afflictions, mortification in 
regard of lusts and affections and 
the stupifying and deading of all 
the clamorous powers of the soul; 
therefore he hath throughly studied 
these, that he may be an absolute 
master and commander of himself, 
for all the purposes which God hath 
ordained him. 

THE PARSON'S KNOWLEDGE. 

The Country Parson is full of 
knowledge. ut the chief and top 
of his knowledge consists in the 
Book of books, the storehouse and 
magazine of life and comfort, the 
holy Seriptures. There he sucks 
and lives. In the Scriptures he 
finds four things; precepts for life, 
doctrines for knowledge, examples 
for illustration, and promises for 
comfort: these he hath digested 
severally. But for the understand- 
ing of these, the means he useth 
are, first, a holy life, remembering 
what his Master saith, that if any 
do God’s will, be shall know of the 
doctring. The second means is 
prayer, which if it be necessary 


even in temporal things, how much 
more in things of another world, 
where the well is deep, and we have 
nothing of ourselves to draw with ? 
The third means is a diligent col- 
lation of Scripture with Scripture. 
For all truth being consonant to 
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itself, and all being penned by one 
and the self same Spirit, it cannot 
be, but that an industrious and judi- 
cious comparing of place with place, 
must be a singular help for the 
right understanding of the Secrip- 
tures. The fourth means are Com- 
menters and Fathers who have han- 
dled the places controverted, which 
the Parson by no means refuseth. 
As he doth not so study others, as 
to neglect the grace of God in him. 
self, and what the Holy Spirit teach- 
eth him ; so doth he assure himself, 
that God in all ages hath had his 
servants, to whom he hath revealed 
his truth, as well as to him; and 
that as one country doth not bear 
all things, that there may be a com. 
merce ; so neither hath God opened, 
or will open, all to one, that there 
may be a traffic in knowledge be- 
tween the servants of God, for the 
planting both of love and humility. 
Wherefore he hath one comment at 
least upon every Scripture, and 
ploughing with this, and his own 
meditations, he enters into the se- 
crets of God treasured in the holy 
Scripture. 

THE PARSON ON SUNDAYS. 

The Country Parson, as soon as 
he awakes on Sunday morning, pre- 
sently falls to work, and seems to 
himself so as a market-man is when 
the market-day comes, or a shop- 
keeper, when customers use to come 
in. His thoughts are full of making 
the best of the day, and contriving 
it to his best gains. To this end, 
besides his ordinary prayers, he 
makes a peculiar one for a blessing 
on the exercises of the day, that 
nothing befall him unworthy of that 
Majesty before which he is to pre- 
sent himself, but that all may be 
done with reverence to his glory, and 
with edification to his flock ; humbly 
beseeching his Master, that how or 
whenever he punish him, it be not 
in his Ministry, Then he turns to 
request for his people, that the 
Lord would be pleased to sanctify 
them all, that they may come with 
holy hearts and awful minds into 
the congregation ; and that the good 
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God would pardon all those who 
come with less prepared hearts than 
they ought. This done, he sets him- 
self to the consideration of the du- 
ties of the day; and if there be any 
extraordinary addition to the cus- 
tomary exercises, le contrives how 
and in what manner to induce it to 
the best advantage. Afterwards, 
when the hour calls, with his family 
attending him, he gees to Church. 
Then having read divine service 
twice fully, and preached in the 
morning and catechised in the after- 
noon, he thinks he hath in some 
measure, according to poor and frail 
man, discharged the puvlic duties of 
the congregation, ‘The rest of the 
day he spends either in reconciling 
neighbours that are at variance, or 
in visiting the sick, or in exhorta- 
tions te some of his flock by them- 
selves, whom his sermons cannot or 
do not reach. And’ every one is 
more.awaked, when we come and 
say, Thou art the man. This way 
he finds exceeding useful and win- 
ning ; and these exhortations he calls 
his privy purse, even as princes have 
theirs, besides their public disburse- 
ments. At night he thinks it a very 
fit time, both suitable to the joy of 
the day, and without hinderance to 
public duties, either to entertain 
some of his neighbours, or to be 
entertained of them, where he takes 
occasion to discourse of such things 
as are both profitable and pleasant, 
and to raise up their minds to ap- 
prehend God's good blessing to our 
Church and State; that order is 
kept in the one, and peace in the 
other, without disturbance or in- 
terruption of public divine offices. 
As he opened the day with prayer, 
so he closeth it, humbly beseeching 
the Almighty to pardon and accept 
our poor services, and to improve 
them, that we may grow therein, and 
that our feet may be like hind’s feet, 
ever climbing up higher and higher 
unto him. 
THE PARSON PRAYING, 

The. Country Parsov when he is 
to read divine services, composeth 
himself to all. possible reverence ; 
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this he doth, first, as being truly 
touched aud amazed with the ma- 
jesty of God, before whom he then 
presents himself; yet not as himself 
alone, but as presenting with himself 
the whole congregation, whose sins 
he then bears, and brings with his 
own to the heavenly altar to be 
bathed and washed in the sacred 
laver of Chiist’s blood. Secondly, 
as this is the true reason of his in- 
ward fear, so he is content to express 
this outwardly to the utmost of his 
power ; that being first affected him- 
self, he may affect also his people, 
knowing that ne sermon moves them 
so much to a reverence, which they 
forget again when they come to pray, 
as a devout behaviour in the very 
act of praying. Accordingly his 
voice is humble, his words treatable 
and slow; yet not so slow neither, 
as to let the fervency of the suppli- 
cant hang and die between speak- 
ing, but with a grave liveliness, be- 
tween fear and zeal, pausing yet 
pressing, he performs his duty. ~ 
THE PARSON PREACHING. 
The Country Parson preacheth 
constantly, the pulpit is his joy and 
his throne: if he at at any time in- 
termit, it is either for want of health, 
or against sonie festival, that he may 
the better celebrate it, or for the 
variety of the hearers, that he may 
be heard at his return more atten. 
tively. When he intermits, he is 
ever very well supplied by some able 
man, who treads in lis steps, and 
will not throw down what he hath 
built; whom also he entreats to 
press some point, that he himself 
hath often urged with no great suc- 
cess, that so in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses the truth may be 
more established. When he preach- 
eth, he procures attention by all 
possible art, both by earnestness of 
speech, it being natural to men to 
think, that where is much earnest- 
ness, there is somewhat worth hear- 
ing; and by a diligent and busy 
cast of the eye on his auditors, with 
letting them know that he observes 
who marks, and who not; and with 
particularizing of his speech now to 
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the younger sort, then to the elder, 
now to the poor, and now to the 
rich: this is for you, and this for 
you; for particulars ever touch, aud 
awake more than generals. He 
often tells them, that sermons are 
dangerous things, that none goes 
out of Church as he came in, but 
either better or worse; that noue ts 
careless before his Judge, and that 
the word of God shall judge us. 
By these and other means the Puar- 
son procures attention; but the 
character of his sermon is holiness ; 
he is not witty, or learned, or elo- 
quent, but holy: a character gained, 
first, by choosing texts of devotion, 
not controversy, moving and ravish- 
ing texts, whereof the Scriptures 
are full. Secondly, by dipping and 
seasoning all our words and senten- 
ces in our hearts, before they come 
iuto our mouths, truly affecting ard 
cordially expressing all that we say; 
so that the auditers may plainly 
perceive that every word is heart. 
deep. ‘The Parson’s method in hand- 
ling of a text, consists of two parts ; 
first, a plain and evident declaration 
of the nieaning of the text, and 
secondly, some choice observations 
drawn out of the whole text as it 
lies entire and unbroken in the Scrip- 
ture itself. 

THE PARSON IN SACRAMENTS. 

The Country Parson being to ad- 
minister the Sacraments is at a 
stand with himself, how or what 
behaviour to assume for so holy 
things. 
in white, he requires the presence 
of all, aud baptizeth not willingly, 
but on Sundays or great days. He 
says that prayer with great devotion 
where God is thanked for calling us 
to the knowledge of his grace, bap- 
tism being a blessing that the world 
hath not the like. He willingly and 
cheerfully crosseth the child, and 
thinketh the ceremony not only in- 
noceut, but reverend. He instruct- 
eth the godfathers and godmothers, 
that it is no complimental or light 
thing to sustain that place, but a 
great honour, and no less burden, 
as being done both in the presence 
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of God and his saints, and by way 
of undertaking for a Christian soul. 
He adviseth all to call to mind their 
baptizm often, for if wise men have 
thought it the best way of preserv- 
ing a state, to reduce it to its prin- 
ciples by which it grew great, cer- 
tainly it is the safest course for 
Christiaus «lso to meditate on their 
baptism often, (being the first step 
into their great and glorious calling) 
and upon what terms, and with what 
vows, they were baptized. At the 
times of the Holy Communion, he 
first takes order with the church- 
wardens, that the elements be of 
the best, not cheap, or coarse, 
much less ill tasted or unwholesome, 
Secondly, be considers and looks 
into the ignorance or carelessness 
of his flock, and accordingly ap- 
plies himself with catechising and 
lively exhortations, not on the Sun- 
day of the Communion only, (for 
then it is tov late,) but the Sunday 
or Sundays before the Communion, 
or on the eves of all those days. 
It there be any, who, having not 
yet received, are to enter into this 
great work, he takes the more pains 
with them, that he may lay the 
foundation of future blessings. The 
time of every one’s first receiving is 
not so much by years, as by under- 
standing: particulariv, the rale may 
be this: When any one can dis. 
tinguish the sacramental from con- 
mon bread, knowing the institution, 
and the diflereace, he ought to re- 
ceive, of what age soever. Young 
persons are usually deferred too 
long under pretence of devotion to 
the Sacrament; but it is for want of 
instruction; their understandipgs 
being ripe enough for ill things, 
and why not then for better?» But 
parents and masters should make 
haste in this, as to a great purchase 
for their children and servants, 
which while they defer both sides 
suffer; the one, in wanting many 
excitings of grace; the other, in 
being worse served and obeyed. 
THE PARSON CATECHISING. 
The Country Parson values cate- 
chising highly; for. there. being 
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three points of his duty; the one, 
to infuse a competent knowledge of 
salvation into every one of his flock ; 
the other, to multiply and build up 
this knowledge, to a spiritual tem- 
ple ; the third, to inflame this know- 
ledge, to press and drive it to prac- 
tice, turning it to reformation of 
life, by pithy and lively exhorta- 
tions ; catechising is the first point, 
and but by catechising the other 
cannot be attained. Besides, 
whereas in sermons there is a kind 
of state, in catechising there is an 
humbleness very suitable to the 
Christian, which exceedingly de- 
lights him, as by way of exer- 
cise upon himself, and by way of 
preaching to himself, for the ad- 
vancing of his own mortification. 
For in preaching to others, he for- 
gets not himself, but is first a ser- 
mon to himself, and then to others, 
growing with the growth of his 
parish. He useth and preferreth 
the ordinary Church Catechism, 
partly for obedience to authority, 
partly for uniformity sake, that the 
same common truths may be every 
where professed, especially since 
many remove from parish to parish, 
who, like Christian soldiers, are to 
give the word, and to satisfy the 
congregation by their catholic an- 
swers. He exacts of all the doc. 
trine of the Catechism; of the 
younger sort the very words; of 
the elder, the substance. Those 
he catechiseth publicly, these pri- 
vately, giving age honour, accord- 
ing to the Apostle’s rule, 1 Tim. v. 1. 
He requires all to be present at 
catechising : first for the authority 
of the work ; secondly, that parents 
and masters, as they hear the an- 
swers proved, may, when they come 
home, either commend or reprove, 
either reward or punish, Thirdly, 
that those of the elder sort, who 
are not well grounded, may then 
by an honourable way take occasion 
to be better instructed. Fourthly, 
that those who are well grown in 
the knowledge of religion may exa- 
mine their grounds, renew their 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 51. 
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vows, and, by occasion of both, 
enlarge their meditations, When 
once all have learned the words of 
the Catechism, he thinks it the 
most useful way that a Pastor can 
take, to go over the same, but in 
other words, for many say the Ca- 
techism by rote, as parrots, with- 
out ever piercing into the sense of 
it. In this course the order of the 
Catechism would be kept, but the 
rest varied ; as thus, in the Creed: 
How came this world to be as it is? 
Was it made, or came it by chance ? 
Who made it? Did you see God 
make it? Then are there some 
things to be believed that are not 
seen ? is this the nature of belief ? 
Is not Christianity full of such things 
as are not to be seen, but believed ? 
You said God made the world; 
Who is God? and so forward, re- 
quiring answers to all these, and 
helping and cherishing the answerer, 
by making the question very plain 
with comparisons, and make much 
even of one word of truth contained 
im the answer given by him. This 
order being used to one, would be 
a little varied to another. And this 
is an admirable way of teaching, 
wherein the catechised will at length 
find delight, and by which the ca- 
techiser, if he once get the skill of 
it, will draw out of ignorant and 
silly souls even the dark and deep 
points of religion. Socrates did 
thus in philosophy, who held that 
the seeds of all truths lay in every 
body, and accordingly by questions 
well ordered, he found philosophy 
in silly tradesmen. That position 
will not hold in Christianity, because 
it contains things above nature: but 
after that the Catechism is once 
learned, that which nature is to- 
wards philosophy, the Catechism is 
towards divinity. To this purpose 
some dialogues in Plato were worth 
the reading, where the singular 
dexterity of Socrates in this kind 
may be observed and imitated. 
Yet the skill consists but in these 
three points : first, an aim and mark 
of ae whole discourse, whither to 
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drive the answerer, which the ques- 
tionist must have in his mind before 
any question be propounded, upon 
which and to which the questions 
are to be chained. Secondly, a 
most plain and easy framing the 
question, even containing, in virtue, 
the answer also, especially to the 
more ignorant, Thirdly, when the 
answerer sticks, an illustrating the 
thing by something else, which he 
knows, making what he knows to 
serve him in that which he knows 
not: as, when the Parson once de- 
manded, after other questions about 
man's misery, Since man is so mise- 
rable, what is to be done? and the 
answerer could not tell; he asked 
him again, What he would do if he 
were in a ditch? This familiar illus- 
tration made the answer so plain, 
that he was even ashamed of his 
ignorance, for he could not but say, 
he would haste out of it as fast as 
he could. Then he proceeded to 
ask, whether he could get out of the 
ditch alone, or whether he needed 
a helper, and who was that helper. 
This is the skill, and doubtless the 
holy Scripture intends thus much, 
when it condescends to the naming 
of a plough, a hatchet, a bushel, 
leaven, boys piping and dancing: 
shewing that things of ordinary use 
are not only to serve in the way of 
drudgery, but to be washed and 
cleansed, and serve for lights even 
of heavenly truths, This is the 
practice which the Parson so much 
commends to all his fellow-labour-. 
ers, the secret of whose good con- 
sists in this, that at sermons and 
prayers men may sleep or wander, 
but when one is asked a question, 
he must discover what he is. This 
practice exceeds even sermons in 
teaching; but there being two 
things in sermons, the one inform- 
ing, the other inflaming; as ser- 
mons come short of questions in 
the one, so they far exceed them in 
the other. For questions cannot 


inflame or ravish; that must be 
done by a set, and laboured, and 
continued speech.” 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

May I be permitted to make a 
few comments on one part of the 
very extraordinary letter from Mr. 
O’Donnoghue, which appeared in 
the Christian Remembrancer for 
December last ? They are, indeed, 
sufficiently trite and obvious, and 
are ably set forth by the -various 
commentators on our excellent litur- 
gy; but false views on matters of 
high importance cannot too often 
be exposed, least unanswered cavils 
should sink more deeply than they 
deserve to do into the minds of the 
young or unwary. 

Mr. O’Donnoghue objects to 
teading the entire burial service 
over every corpse, and deems it lit- 
tle less than deliberate lying and 
solemn hypocrisy to say in reference 
to a worthless character, at the mo- 
ment of his interment, ‘‘that it 
pleased God of his great mercy to 
take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed.” But 
this expression rests upon the war- 
ranty of scripture—‘“ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return un- 
to God, who gave it.” (Eccl. xii: 7.) 
The souls of the righteous he takes 
to eternal happiness ; the souls of 
the wicked he takes and reserves 
unto the day of judgment, The 
Almighty disposes of the souls of 
men according to his good pleasure : 
the infinite justice and mercy of 
God will decide in every case; and, 
the Church wisely directs her mi- 
nisters, at the grave, to declare that, 
while that, which is earthy is com- 
mitted to the ground, that, which 
is spiritual, returns to God, from 
whom it proceeded. Thus explain- 
ed, the affecting words of our litur- 
gy are in no respect calculated to 
delude the impenitent, or impose 
on the officiating minister the pain 
and the sin of uttering a falsehood. 

The same hasty objector would, 
doubtless, scruple at a subsequent 
expression in our burial service :— 
“ that, when we shall depart this 
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life, we may rest in him, as our 
hope is, this our brother doth.” 
What! he would say, am I compel- 
led to declare my hope, that this 
wicked man rests in God ?—And 
yet, if I am not mistaken, these 
words are dictated in the charitable 
spirit of Christianity, and may con- 
sistently be used in every instance. 
Hope is a term of wide extent ; we 
may have a confident hope, which 
amounts to expectation ; and a faint 
hope, which hardly over-steps the 
limits of fear. Again our judg- 
ments are frail and unequal in al- 
most every case to decide upon the 
sincerity of our neighbour's repen- 
tance. The departed, as far as we 
observed or heard, died impenitent; 
but, can we often presume to assert 
positively, that he had not made 
his peace with God? and even, 
where appearances were most un- 
favourable, shall we not feel that 
hope, which is synonymous with an 
-earnest wish and pious aspiration ? 
The expression is not calculated to 
delude or entice the sinner ; for the 
words immediately preceding are 
these,—** we humbly beseech thee, 
O Father, to raise us from the death 
of sin unto the life of righteous- 
ness ;”’. and, the ‘same principle 
ervades the whole service. 

But Mr, O’Donnoghue wishes to 
be at liberty to curtail the service. 
What an awful responsibility he 
would assume to himself! ‘* Who 
art thou, that judgest another man’s 
servant ?” Far be it from the Chris- 
tian minister presumptuously to ar- 
rogate to himself the privileges, even 
negatively and indirectly, to pro- 
mounce sentence on a fellow crea- 
ture! Rather, with St. Paul, in the 
divine temper of humility and god- 
like charity, let him believe all 
things, hope all things ; for without 
charity we are “ as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal.” 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CLER, GLoc. 
Jan, 29, 1823. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

I AM a Constant reader of your va- 
luable miscellany, and in your last 
number, whilst perusing the Review 
of Sermons, lately published by the 
Rev. J. Walton, Rector of Bird- 
brook; my attention was arrested 
by a remark made by the Reviewer, 
upon the meaning of an expression 
in the text of the xxv. s. of vol. 1. 
The subject of the sermon is stated 
to be “the conduct of Christians 
in the prospect of the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” The text, 1 St. Pet. i. 
13. on which the Reviewer remarks 
that, the word spouse» translated 
** that is to be brought,” appears to 
denote the knowledge already com. 
municated by the Gospel, rather 
than the prospect and hope of ‘‘ bet. 
ter things to come.” 

Now it strikes me, that the Re- 
viewer has taken an incorrect view 
of the Apostle’s meaning, and that 
the author of the Sermon has 
adopted the proper meaning of the 
passage, although the word Qepoysyny 
may not be altogether correctly 
rendered in our authorised version, 
The reason of the apostle’s exhorta- 
tion to those Christian converts, to 
whom he addressed this epistle, ap- 
pears, by what he says, to have 
been the state of trouble and trial 
in which they were living. And the 
hope of future rest and blessedness 
is held up by him—as a support 
under present afflictions. How 
their hope could be connected with 
‘knowledge already communicated,’ 
as its object, it is difficult to per- 
ceive, for as the apostle to the Ro- 
mans says, ‘* What a man seeth, 
why doth he yet hope for.” 

Archbishop Leighton, on this 
passage, seems to consider the 
grace spoken of, as being the whole 
goodness and favour of God to man, 
from its first beginning in this life, 
to its final completion in glory, and 
he quaintly, but properly enough, 
translates rpojem— that is a- 
bringing to you,”—that is, on the 
way,—coming nearer every hour.— 
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But what makes it quite clear, in 
my idea, that the grace here men- 
tioned is the perfecting of God's 
mercy in the final and complete re- 
demption of his people from every 
trial and trouble, and the admission 
of them into everlasting blessedness, 
is its being connected by the apos- 
tle with ‘‘ the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ,’’ of the meaning of which 
expression here—there is, I believe, 
but one opinion being, undoubtedly, 
to be referred to that period when 
he who was once the Saviour of 
sinners shall come again to be their 
judge, shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works, and ‘every 
eye shall see him.” 

Schleusner thus translates the 
passage ** iwi ry Depouimmy duiv yop 
felicitatem futuram que vobis offer- 
tur.” Rosenmiiller—“ Xap autem 
beneficium ponitur, pro summo 
\\effectu divine benevolentiz, (i, e.) 
felicitate wterna. peur h. 1, est 
offerre. Hee felicitas eterna nunc 
offertur omnibus, qui obtemperant 
Evangelio, sed possidebitur i 
awroxadvpes Ines Xeicr#, quum palam 
ostendet majestatem suam cunctis 
hominibus et angelis et demonibus 
DoMiNUS NOSTER JEsuS CHRIS- 
TUS.” 

DUNELMENSIS, 
a 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

SIR, 

I sEND you the following remarks 
on some recent versions of the Holy 
Scriptures, taken from a work just 
published, entitled ‘* A Diary of a 
Tour through Southern India, by a 
Field Officer of Cavalry.” The 
work itself is sadly weak and enthu- 
siastic, but these remarks are stated 
to come from quarters that entitle 
them to great attention. 

“* On the whole I was really de- 
lighted, and in several instances, I 
trust, benefited by the conversation 
of this extraordinary man” (the 
well known Jesuit missionary, the 
Abbe Dubois.) “ He has now lived 
among the natives, as a native, for a 
7 
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period of thirty years. He has lost 
all his friends and acquaintance in 
the land of his Fathers ; and means, 
if it be God’s will, to leave his bones 
where he now is. His opinion has 
naturally, from his talents and long 
experience, great weight with most 
persons; and he decidedly thinks, 
and I fear with too much truth, that 
one of the strongest natural impedi- 
ments to the conversion of the Hea- 
then originates in the immorality, 
licentiousness, and irreligion of so 
many of the English inhabitants, 
He especially blames the careless 
and hurried manner in which the 
Bible has been translated by the 
Serampore (Baptist) Missionaries 
into the several native languages ; 
mentioning in particular the trans- 
lation of a part of Genesis into 
Tamul, by Mr. Ward, as peculiarly 
incorrect; and he has advised Mr. 
Hands, of Bellary, to give up all 
thoughts of publishing his transla- 
tion of the whole Bible into Cana- 
rese.” P, 162, 3. 

**In conversing with Segnor Se- 
roor this morning, on subjects con- 
nected with religion, he told me of 
a serious mistake made in an Ara- 
bic version of the Scriptures, lately 
circulated among his countrymen. 
It is in Gen, i, 2. where the word 
cy (Reagh) signifying “* the 
winds,” is used instead of ro 


(Rogh) which expresses “ the Spirit 
of God.” I asked him whether he 
would have the goodness to point 
out any other mistakes tome? He 
replied, that having discovered so 
great a one in the very commence- 
ment, he had concluded the edition 
to be a bad one, and had conse. 
quently read no more of it. Some 
Christian Arabs, he added, have 
expressed great anger about it, as 
they imagine from this circumstance 
that there exists a project for gra- 
dually introducing changes from the 
original Word of God.” P. 257, 8. 

Signor Seroor is the British Vice- 
Consul of Damietta, a Greek Arab ; 
and that you may judge farther 
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what weight is to be attached to his 
opinion, I subjoin the following cha- 
racter of him, as given a few pages 
before. 

‘« His conversation is liberal, ju- 
dicious, and entertaining ; and his 
conduct towards us has been most 
singularly kind. He appears to me 
much respected, and even feared in 
this town; and when he walks out 
is treated by the people he meets 
with deference and submission.” 
P. 250. 

Yours, &c. 


i 
COMMENTARY UPON I Cor, iii. 15. 


“ But he himself shall be saved, yet so, 
as by fire.” 


Sir, 
In the course of the last summer, I 
was thrown by accident into the 
company of a youag Roman Catho- 
lic Priest, both of pleasing manners 
and of a cultivated mind, In the 
course of our conversation we 
touched upon more than one of the 
points of controversy between the 
Protestant and the Romish Churches. 
In discussing the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, my companion with much 


good sense avoided the authority of 


‘Fradition, as he well knew that it 
was one which, as a Protestant, I 
could not allow ; he therefore traced 
the origin of Purgatory to Scripture 
itself, and cited in its support the 
well known verse from 1 Cor. iii. 
15. But he himself shall be saved, 
yet so, as by fire. To this citation 
I made the usual objection, and 
contended that the words bore a 
very different meaning from that 
which he considered them to bear. 
Upon my return home I examined 
most of the commentaries which had 
been written upon them. Not being 
quite satisfied however with any one 
of those taken singly who had ex- 
plained the passage, I selected what 
I approved trom each ; and drew up 
the following running commentary 
upon the chapter, in which I have 
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endeavoured to shew from a review 
of the whole argument of the Apos- 
tle, that the words iv question could 
have no possible reference to the 
doctrine of Purgatory; but that on 
the contrary they rather proved the 
non-existence of such a state. My 
attention was also drawn to the two 
subsequent verses, which I have 
connected with the preceding, and 
have interpreted them accordingly. 
Whether this interpretation be a 
just one I leave for the superior 
judgment of your readers to deter- 
mine. 

In the beginning of the chapter 
St. Paul appears to excuse himself 
for not having preached to the Co- 
rinthians the higher and more spi- 
ritual parts of the Gospel. As a 
reason for this omission, he alleges 
that their minds were not sufficiently 
spiritual to receive and to discern 
doctrines of such an exalted nature. 
I have fed you with milk and not 
with meat, for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it. (v. 2.) This inabi. 
lity he ascribes to the carnal state 
of their views and inclinations. For 
ye are yet carnal; for whereas there 
is among you envying, and strife, 
and (livisions, are ye not carnal and 
walk as men, (v. 3.) These divi- 
sions among them, which so pecu- 
liarly marked the carnal and worldly 
state of their minds, arese from the 
party spirit which prevailed among 
them, and from the exclusive at- 
tachment which they bore to their 
several teachers. For while one 
saith, Lam of Paul; and another, 
I am of Apollos ; are ye not carnal? 
(v. 4.) Of the factions into which 
the Church was split he had com- 
plained still more at large in the 
opening of the Epistle. Now this I 
say, that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and 
Lof Cephas ; and I of Christ. (1. 
v. 12.) 

From the account which St. Paul 
gives of himself and of his ministry in 
the second chapter and from other 
parts of this Epistle, we infer that 
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these teachers, who had formed 
themselves into the heads of parties 
and factions in the Church, had 
undervalued the Apostle in the eyes 
of his converts, and had disparaged 
him for his deficiency in wisdom 
and eloquence. This deficiency 
they were desirous of supplying and 
of carrying their hearers onwards 
into the speculations of human phi- 
losophy and science. Such an ad- 
dition to the simple doctrines of the 
Gospel was peculiarly acceptable to 
the Corinthians, and created in their 
minds no small respect for their new 
teachers. One attached himself to 
one teacher, and another to another, 
until the authority of St. Paul was 
neglected and his doctrines despi- 
sed, excepting by a party who still 
adhered to him as their head. 
Having defended his preaching 
as being not with the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in the demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power. 
(ii. v. 4.) And having given his rea- 
sons why he had not unfolded to 
them doctrines of a more exalted 
and spiritual nature, he proceeds 
to compare himself with those, 
whose authority and name had been 
set up in opposition to his own. He 
first declares that neither he nor 
they had merit of their own, but 
that both were the immediate in- 
struments of God. Who then is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but mi- 
nisters by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man? I[ 
have planted, Apollos watered ; but 
God gave the increase. So then 
neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth ; but 
God that giveth the increase. (v. 5, 
6, 7.) The Apostle appears pecu- 
liarly unwilling to speak with any 
unnecessary harshness of those who 
had been set up as his rivals in the 
ministry; he considers them as em- 
loyed in the same work, and as 
intitled to a proportionate share of 
the same reward. Now he that 
planteth and he that watereth are 
one ; and every man shall receive his 
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own reward, according to his own 
labour, for we are labourers together 
with God ; Ye are God’s husbandry, 
ye are God’s building (v. 8, 9.) 

St. Paul however strongly vindi- 
cates the priority of his claim upon 
their reverence and affection, as he 
was the instrument of their conver- 
sion from Heathenism to the Gospel. 
He considers himself as their Father 
in Christ, aud as entitled on that 
account to a superior share of their 
attention and respect. For though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many Fa- 
thers, for in Jesus Christ 1 have 
begotten you through the Gospel. 
Wherefore I beseech you, be ye fol- 
lowers of me. (iv. v. 15.) Upon 
this he peculiarly insists in the pas- 
sage before us, According to the 
grace of God which is given unto 
me, as a wise master builder, I have 
laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon, (v. 10.) What 
this foundation was, he tells us in 
the next verse. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay, than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
(v. 11.) St. Paul then had laid this 
foundation; but for the reason 
above mentioned he had not built 
upon it; or as he expresses himself 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, he 
had taught them the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, but had not 
gone on to perfection. (Heb. vi. 
v. 1.) 

Upon such a foundation as Jesus 
Christ himself, it became every 
builder most seriously to consider 
what superstructure he was about 
to raise. Let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereupon. (v. 10.) 
It became every man to weigh well 
the nature of the doctrines which he 
was proceeding to engraft upon the 
first simple truths of the Gospel, 
and whether the system of faith 
which he inculcated was constructed 
under the grace and the spirit of 
God, or the folly of his own imagi- 
nation. Upon the foundation which 
St, Paul had laid, a man might build 
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a fabric composed either of gold, 
silver, precious stones—or of such 
worthless materials as wood, hay, 
sfubble. Be it however which it 
may, it must stand the trial of a 
most severe and searching test: 
ixaotou 0 ipyor Davepdy yernceras, the 
work of each of these shall respec- 
tively be made manifest, (v. 13.) 
for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed (cmoxadimrsras 
‘is of a nature to be revealed,”) 
by fire, and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is. At 
the last day, the day of God’s final 
judgment, the work of every man 
shall be made manifest, and its real 
worth ascertained by the severe, the 
fiery trial, to which it will then be 
subject. The fabric which is com- 
posed of gold, silver, precious 
stones, will stand the fire, while that 
which is built of wood, hay, stubble, 
will be consumed: fhe respective 
durability of each will then be pro- 
ved. The fire, which the Apostle 
speaks of is evidently a fest, not a 
punishment : doxsace, it will try or 
prove the goodness of the work 
which is submitted to it. The same 
metaphor is used in the X1Ith Psalm, 
v. 7. Eloquia Domini, eloquia 
casta ; argentum igne examinatum, 
probatum terre, purgatum septem- 
plum, Vers. Vulg. agytpior wemrupw- 
peivov, Oomigsor tm yn xe xexabapicuéror 
exramraciws 6. The words of the 
Lord are pure words; as silver 
tried in the furnace of earth, pu- 
rified seven times. 

Ifthe work of any man shall abide 
this tiery trial, and that doctrine 
which he hath built upon the foun- 
dation of Jesus Christ shall remain, 
he (the builder) shall receive a re- 
ward, (v.14). The man that shall 
be found at the great day of trial 
and of judgment to have preached 
sound and valuable doctrine, shall 
receive his eternal reward. But, 
“if any man’s work shall be burn- 
ed, he shall suffer loss,’ (v.15). 
Cnyswbnceras, he shall be subject to a 
penalty, If any mau shall raise up- 


on the foundation of Christ a sys- 
tem of unsound and frivolous doc- 
trine, which will not at the last day 
be able to stand the test of God’s 
judgment, but like wood, hay, and 
stubble will yield to the tire, he will 
be mulcted of a proportionate part 
of his reward as a minister of Christ. 

The Almighty however in his mercy 
will not impose upon him so severe a 
penalty as the loss of his final salva- 
tion, “ he himself shall be saved ; yet so 
as by fire,” (v.15). If he shall still 
have preserved his foundation en- 
tire, he shall not wholly lose his re- 
ward, or have his portion with those 
who have rejected Christ: aitis 2 
cwlnceras, ovtws db, ws die wupss. His 
salvation will be attended with cir- 
cumstances of diminution and de- 
duction ; he will be saved, it is true; 
but how? In such a manner “ as 
one who has passed through a fiery 
ordeal, dia wvpés, and has been de- 
tected,” —or—dia wupds, * according 
to the appearance which he has 
made when tried by the fire.” Asa 
is used in a sense exactly similar to 
this, Rom. il. 12, dost spw nyapror, 
da voj.ou x; Onoovras. As many as 
have sinned inthe law shall be judged 
by the law,”’ i.e. ‘‘ shall be tried by 
the test of the law.” Between these 
two interpretatious there is very lit- 
tle difference. ‘ The fire” is a test, 
an ordeal, a criterion—not a punish- 
ment, It is highly improbable that 
St. Paul having in the preceding 
sentences spoken of ‘‘ the fire’ as a 
test to which every superstructure, 
both good as well as bad, was to be 
subjected, should in the very next 
period change the sense of the word, 
and use it in the sense of punish- 
ment; from which the erroneous 
preacher should escape with diffi- 
culty. Especially when the punish- 
ment to which he was to be subject- 
ed is actually mentioned : Cnswbnor- 
ras, ** he shall suffer the loss of a 
part of his reward.” But lest the 
penalty should be represented as 
too severe; he adds by way of con. 
solation, “ He himself shall be saved,” 
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not in such a manner as to receive 
a reward, like the preacher of sound 
doctrines; but subject to the de- 
duction, which his bad appearance 
in the fiery trial shall impose upon 
him—or to change the metaphor — 
as one that shall be weighed in the 
balance, and be found partly want- 
ing. Had the Apostle meant to ex- 
press the difhiculty of such a man 
being saved, or, that he scarcely 
could escape the danger, he would 
have used the words, é muvpis, not 
die wvpss. In St. Jude, where the 
deliverance from danger is to be ex- 
pressed, the words é& wupd¢ are used. 
** Others save with fear, pulling 
them out of the fire, (v. 23,) iv pew 
cwters, ix rod wupis apwadorres, and 
again in Amos iv. 11: Ye were asa 
Sire brand plucked out of the burn- 
ing’, ytverbs ws dards Seo macptros x 
wipes. O. 

The fire then, of which the Apos- 
tle speaks, is a test, not a punish- 
ment; it is applicable to the tea. 
cher, not to the hearer, and to doc- 
trines, not to morals. It is to be 
applied not defore the day of judg- 
ment, but at the day of judgment ; 
when the truth and the falsehood 
of the respective doctrines, which 
Christian Churches and Ministers 
severally teach, will be made mani- 
fest. 

To a state of purgatory therefore, 
such as the Roman Church incul- 
cates, the passage is wholly inap- 
plicable. As far as it can be brought 
to bear upon the subject at all, it 
opposes the notion; inasmuch as it 
teaches us that on the day of judg- 
ment alone, the falsehood of certain 
doctrines will be deelared, and their 
authors subjected to a proportionate 
penalty—and not before. 

- With the declaration of the Apos- 
tle respecting the preachers of true 
and erroneous doctrine, the verses 
which follow are more immediately 
connected, than is generally sup- 


” After having spoken of the penal- 
ty or loss to be sustained by those, 
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whose doctrines, though founded on 
Jesus Christ, are yet unsound and 
erroneous, he breaks out, with an 
apparent abruptness, into the fol- 
lowing exclamation: Know Ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you, (v. 16). Still however this. is 
closely connected with what goes 
before. He had told them (v. 9,) 
that they were God’s building, that 
their faith and their hope were a fa- 
bric erected in their souls by God ; 
he now goes on to inform them that 
not only are their souls, but even 
their bodies receptacles and temples 
of the Spirit of God. Having thus 
forcibly reminded them of the value 
even of their very bodies, as the 
temples of God; or as he expresses 
it, (c. vi. 19). What know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own? he proceeds to declare the 
punishment of those who destroy so 
holy a habitation: Jf any man de- 
stroy (Q8cipes) the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy ; for the temple of 
God is holu, which temple are ye, 
(v.17). This threat, so awfully de- 
nounced, is here direeted against 
the teacher, not against the disciple. 
The teacher of frivolous and errone- 
ous doctrine, if founded upon Christ, 
will be saved, subject to the loss of 
his high ministerial reward ; but the 
man, who shall either justify or 
allow of such profligate practices, 
as will be the sure destruction of his 
disciples, him shall God destroy. 
That such practices were at least 
allowed and represented as innocent, 
appears from the whole of the fifth 
chapter of this Epistle. Speaking 
of the profligacy which existed 
among them, he says, ye are puffed 
up, and have not rather mourned.” 
Many of their false teachers had in- 
dulged them in idolatry, and in all 
the filthiness which accompanied it ; 
and it is against such that St. Paul 
denounces a much severer punish- 
ment than against the teachers of 
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what was only doctrinally carnal or 
unsound*,” if any destroy the tem- 
ple of God, which temple ye all are, 
by justifying or allowing such prac- 
tices as will exclude you from the 
kingdom of God, (c. vi. 9.) upon 
him will God visit the destruction of 
the souls of his brethren, He will 
not be saved, under any circum- 
stance or subject to auy loss, but 
God will destroy him, as he has de- 
stroyed others.’ 

Thus, therefore, in these two 
verses, which may at first sight ap- 
pear unconnected with the subject 
upon which he is writing, the Apos- 
tle pursues his argument to the 
highest point, The teachers of er- 
roneous doctrine, if they preserve 
the foundations of Christianity invio- 
late, may in some sort hope for sal- 
vation, the teachers of profligate 
morals are dgomed to certain de- 
struction. F 

1 am, Sir, &c. 


ne 


Tue following Letter, evidently in- 
tended for the Northern Mail, has 
by some accident or other found its 
way to us; and as we are always 
ready to say a good word where 
we can, and lend a helping hand to 
raise a fallen man out of the mire, 
we are truly happy in being the 
means on the present occasion, of so 
essentially befriending those really 
benevolent, gentlemanly, impartial, 





* This act of “ destroying our Christian 
brethren” by erroneous doctrine or bad 
example is spoken of, Rom. xiv. 15: De- 
stroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died. Though from the circum- 
stances of thiscase, this is a crime of much 
less degree ; yet it is of the same nature, 
#43 dordndve “ do not so scandalize and offend 
him by thy prejudices respecting things in 
themselves indifferent, as to destroy his 
confidence in the Christian dispensation.” 
AmeddAiw, is there indeed used in a sense 
much less strong than that of ¢8sipw ; being 
little more than exavari~e, with which 
word it appears to be almost synonymous, 
1 Cor. viii, 11—13; dmoracu. dAvwei, 
Hesych, 
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but, as will be seen in the sequel, 
most grossly misrepresented per- 
sonages, the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
The Letter is addressed to them, and 
is to this effect. 


GENTLEMEN, 


AMONG the instances of ill usage 
with which the annals of literature 
abound, few bear such decided 
marks of injustice as that which 
you are suffering in your characters 
at this moment. And yet, perhaps, 
a little reflection might have con. 
vinced you, that in your admirable 
criticism on the Bishop of London's 
Charge, you were over-estimating 
the perspicacity of these Southrons, 
They have plainly not seen through 
you ; partly from the natural obtuse- 
ness of their intellects, and partly 
from their not knowing what I, a 
North Briton, am well apprized of, 
that you had in this case two par- 
ties of your gradually decreasing list 
of readers to conciliate, those who 
are content with nothing less than 
unqualified abuse of every friend to 
what is fixed and definite, in reli- 
gious and civil life, in theory aud in 
practice, and the far greater number 
who, in this particular instance, 
‘* e’en in a Bishop can spy desert,” 
and would be displeased with see- 
ing Dr. Howley treated in any other 
way than is fitting for one who is an 
ornament to religion and learning, 
and an instance how the deeper ac- 
quirements of literature may be 
united with its elegance and graces, 
and with the temperate and chas- 
tened spirit of a Christian and a 
Gentleman. Such was the delicate 
situation in which I know you to 
have been placed, and with a little 
more vov¢ in those who were to read 
ou, your management would have 
en admirable ; but from the want 
of it, both parties have believed 
a to be in earnest, while only the 
sser number should have done so; 
and the majority, as I fear you will 
discover on the appearance of your 
next number, are dissatisfied, and 
X 
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mean, as I understand, to shew 
their displeasure, in that most dis- 
tressing of all ways to a reviewer's 
feelings, by not buying you. 

You cannot set too high a value 
on a friend like me, who having 
peculiar opportunities for being ac- 
quainted with what passes among 
the higher class of your readers, 
comes forward to your rescue. Into 
a dilemma you have certainly got; 
and there is but one way of escape; 
namely, by sacrificing the good opi- 
nion of the Radicals to the reco- 
vering of that of the better disposed. 
Aware how ill you can afford in 
your present extremity the loss of a 
single friend, I would be the last 
person in the world to originate 
such a measure as I now am adopt- 
ing on your behalf, if I was not fully 
satisfied that you are reduced to a 
choice of evils. For my part, I shall 
always stick by you; and am one of 
those staunch and sturdy friends 
who will be active in proportion to 
your misfortunes ; who whether you 
soar amid metaphysics, arithmetical 
schemes of political regeneration, or 
flounder in the mire of personal de- 
traction, am ready upon all occa- 
sions to fly or to wallow with you. 
In this instance, however, it is im- 
portant that I should lift you out of 
the mud; not remain quietly in it by 
your side; for then I could not open 
to your more intelligent readers as 
delicate a scheme of indirect praise, 
as even the ancients, among whom 
you know irony was a favourite 
weapon, have in their happiest mo- 
ments exhibited. 

And first, let me unveil the skil- 
ful choice of the sort of irony. Had 
you adopted the tropical species, 
this, as Quintilian observes, ** asser- 
tior est,” lets itself be seen through, 
whereas your object was a partial 
concealment. On the other hand, 
by confining yourself to the figura- 
tive irony which the same writer de- 

scribes as a disguise of the entire 
sense, you could not hope to have 
been understood by those to whom 
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you wished your real intentions 
should be intelligible. Most admi- 
rably, therefore, for the double pur- 
pose you had in view, (however ill, 
through the dulness of these South- 
rons, it may as yet have answered,) 
you have made use, as occasion 
served, of both sorts; of that kind of 
irony which says what is directly 
contrary to the truth, and that 
** urbana dissimulatio,” as Cicero 
terms it, in which “ alla dicuntur 
ac sentias,” we think one thing and 
say another. Thus when you charge 
one of the most liberally minded 
men in the kingdom, and an accom- 
plished scholar and writer, with 
‘* intolerance,” with ‘ deficiency of 
learning, and argument,” to me it is 
plain, that you did not mean to 
commit yourselves with the more 
intelligent and better inclined part 
of your readers, by affirming all 
this ; for you, at the same time, take 
care to let us know, that the ex- 
change of talents, and scholarship, 
for bad grammar, bad style, and 
ignorance of the meaning and 
use of words, all which, directly 
or by inference, you affect to im- 
pute, is a “ somewhat unaccount- 
able phenomenon ;” it being evident 
to you, as you imagined it would be 
also to such readers as myself, that 
he who has once been, bona fide, a 
scholar and able writer, does not 
divest himself of these attainments 
even by being advanced to the 
bench of Bishops; though to satisfy 
some of your supporters, it was ne- 
cessary you should appear to say so. 
Again, the specific instances of 
error which you directly ascribe to 
the Bishop, with what consummate 
art are they managed! So that 
while you seem to be pronouneing 
a sentence of absolute condemna- 
tion, you have secured a retreat, by 
taking care to be in the wrong in 
every one of the specimens of the 
Bishop's pretended mistakes, that 
is adduced by you, Again, and in 
the same view, the more detailed 
points of your affected attack are 
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excellently well chosen, and such as 
every reader, if he pleases, can 
judge of; a Sermon, in 1814, and 
two Charges, all of them before the 
public, and approved and admired by 
the discerning part of it for the 
selection of topics, the treatment of 
them, a singular felicity of style, 
and of construction. Here you, 
judiciously, resort to the contradic- 
tory irony, as well assured that no 
one whom it concerned you to stand 
well with, could possibly misunder- 
stand your appearing to affirm that 
white was black to your injury. 
While your Radical friends would 
believe you to be in dull good ear- 
nest, the more discerning of your 
readers would be pleased in this in- 
stance, with the reflection that you 
could not be so. ‘* Hoc ipso fidem 
detrahimus quod sint tam gravia.” 
The weight of the accusation should 
destroy its credit, with the thinking 
part. Again, for it is my determi- 
nation to do you ample justice, and 
to leave not a single point of your 
inimitable critique without the ap- 
propriate elucidation, which in this 
Beotia of Britain it is plain is 
needed, with imperturbable gravity, 
and with all the external appearance 
of malice propense you hold forth 
as the advocate for ignorance a 
Prelate who is unceasing in his en- 
deavours to promote religious know- 
ledge; and represent him as requi- 
ring ‘‘ a prostration of the will and 
understanding” to the Clergy, which 
the Bishop of London had claimed 
for the Word of God. Now as no- 
thing is easier than the detection of 
such misrepresentations, so the im- 
pressions to be produced by that 
detection were calculated upon. 
You knew the first feeling would be 
that you had for ever dishonoured 
yourselves by such assertions; the 
second, that you could not be in 
earnest. 

But it is not only in the choice of 
the sorts of irony, and in the vary- 
ing from the contradictory to a less 
positive kind, that your skill is ad- 
mirable—“ Cum aliqua velut igno- 








ramus,” says Quintilian; when we 
affect to be ignorant of what we 
know all the while, and our readers 
are as well informed of as ourselves, 
we are ironical. The life of Socrates, 
as Cicero and others have remarked, 
was a continued irony. He affected 
ignorance like yourselves; but you 
act this part more naturally, and to 
the life: are plainly more at home 
init. Thus it may fairly be doubted 
whether even at the moment any one, 
above the meanest of the populace, 
misunderstood the quotation. from 
Blackstone, which exempts the 
King, as such, from the coutroul of 
any known jurisdiction. At all 
events, in the present moment to 
have refuted formally the accusa- 
tion grounded on it against the 
Bishop of London, would have been 
a task as wearisome as unnecessary ; 
besides, direct praise is quite worn 
out, would have been fulsome and 
unmeaning, even could you have 
obtained the permission of your 
Radical friends to venture on it in 
this especial instance ; but what vo- 
lumes of praise are couched in your 
grave revival of the charge of courtly 
adulation in its full strength, nay 
with more than the original misin- 
terpretation ; for as certainly as you 
and all the world, except a few who 
can swallow any thing, are satistied 
that the doctrine stated by the 
Bishop is both that of Blackstone 
and of the Constitution, so certainly 
the rebound of praise from such an 
accusation is prodigious; so unex. 
pected from your quarter; so full 
and decisive, The Bishop had the 
courage to remind the house of a 
truth which it was necessary they 
should hear, because some appeared 
inclined to forget it; he thus ex- 
posed himself to unpopularity at 
the moment; nor could he then 
foresee the ample store of indirect 
commendation which the Edinburgh 
Reviewers at length would lavish 
on him. 

Another instance of the same 
affected ignorance, which converts 
aa aaa your magic touch, into 
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the highest panegyric of the party 
concerned, will be found in what 
you say in regard to forms of faith, 
the distinction between profane and 
religions instruction, and the relative 
situations of Incumbent and Curate. 
Here, most artfully, with a view to 
your ultimate purpose, you bring 
the Bishop of London to the test of 
your own principles and opinions as 
a Scotch reviewer; and have the 
appearance of blaming him for not 
overlooking his duties, so as, of 
course, to convey the highest praise 
to him for the performance of them ; 
for watching over the interests of that 
Church in which he occupies so emi- 
nent a station; for insisting on those 
foyms the attacks on which would 
suffice to shew that they are the 
safeguards of the substance; for 
dwelling on specific, definite, and 
appropriate instruction, as that which 
the interests of the Established 
Church and of truth require; for 
fixing, with admirable nicety, the 
duties of Incumbent and Curate, 
and yet admitting that there will 
sometimes be cases where a dissolu- 
tion of the relationship is the best 
Way to terminate a contest. Had 
the Bishop, in any or all these 
respects, spoken and acted in a 
different sense from what he has 
done, you would have been the first 
to have proclaimed him unfaithful to 
his station. As it was, you felt 
yourselves bound to praise, and the 
temperament you have adopted in 
this part of your indirect eulogy is 
an instance of skill which Socrates, 
your prototype, never exceeded.— 
You have friends who cannot bear 
the praise of any Bishop; you as- 
sume, therefore, a decidedly objur- 
gatory tone, which must delight 
them ; but then itis for the purpose 
of reprehending a conduct which, 
even on your own statement of it, 
is seen to be appropriate to the 
rank, and station, and solemn en- 
oo of the individual; show 

im to be, in fact, an honest man, a 
judicious divine, a conscientious 
and vigilant Prelate. Indeed, the 


traits of skill are here innumerable. 
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How must the Radicals delight to 
hear it imputed asa matter of blame 
to a Bishop that he spoke from 
what, at the same time, you and [ 
know to be the only place whence 
he is at liberty to deliver his Charge, 
namely, ex Cathedra; and that he 
spoke with a certain tone of autho- 
rity which all the while we are satis- 
fied is proper to the person and 
occasion, and grounded on apostolie 
authority. How admirably do yon 
soothe and cajole them by one and 
the same turn of phrase, leaving, if 
your meaning had been duly appre- 
ciated, no one sound and honest 
reader in doubt as to your real 
sentiments. How refined the praise 
when you refer to an act of Hen. 
VIII. for the apparent purpose of 
blaming the Bishop, which act, as 
every one must see, has nothing to 
do with the question. On the 
whole, your criticism is a master- 
piece, and I can account for the 
little justice done to it only by 
supposing, that your readers, unac- 
customed to see you take the side 
which it is clear to me you here 
intend to advocate, had more than 
ordinary difficulty in giving you cre- 
dit for it. The explanation, how- 
ever, I have now given sets all right, 

But, if I can excuse your readers, 
not so those who have answered 
you. They, however unwittingly, 
have plainly done their part towards 
fixing the imputation that there are 
journalists capable of writing (and a 
sufficient number of readers to en- 
courage them in doing it) what is at 
once unfounded and malicious.— 
Had they but looked into the author 
I have quoted, and by whom you 
have plainly governed yourselves in 
the conduct of this delicate piece of 
irony, they would have seen that he 
gives directions also for answering 
such irony: ‘ quomodo respondere 
contra figuras oposteret.” And, 
as he is of opinion, that where the 
question is of slander and defama- 
tion, the part of an honest man is 
not to appear to understand them ; 
so, had he lived to read your exem- 
plification of his principles, he 
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would, doubtless, have advised your 
answerers to assume the totally dif- 
ferent office of bringing to light the 
veiled beauties of your consummate 
panegyric. 

At the same time, Gentlemen, 
highly as I blame those who have 
answered, and imperfect as is the 
excuse I can frame for those who so 
unintelligently have read you, yet I 
much doubt whether it will be wise 
to persist in this ironical strain, 
though fortified, as I confess you 
are, in the use of it by the ancients. 
If these worthies had a right notion 
of true jocularity, it is plain your 
readers have no taste for it: and it 
may happen, that those who now so 
perversely understand you as speak- 
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ing in sober earnest, when once they 
apprehend you can be ironical, will 
suppose you to be so at times when 
you would not for all the world be 
thought otherwise than in earnest. 
What a loss of reputation, for in- 
stance, must you sustain, if it could 
once be imagined that you did not 
wish the occurrence of those politi- 
cal events which you habitually 
prognosticate! ‘* So grave a body,” 
said Swift, of some in his time, 
‘upon so solemn an oceasion, 
should not deal in irony, or explain 
their meaning by contraries.” 


EIPQN. 
Scotland Yard, 
February 15, 1823. 


———_————_— 
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LINES WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, BEFORE LIGHT. 


THE Winds are sleeping, 
The Earth is steeping 
Her mighty bosom in nectareous dew ; 


The yellow moon 
Sails in her noon 


Of winter beauty thro’ a sea of blue. 


The thousand stars 
Thro’ my window bars 
Twinkle in token of authentic light ; 


No present sound 
Is heard around 


To break the silence of this charmed night. 


Sure on this hour 
Some holy Power 


Doth shed a healing and a peace unknown ; 


Or can the Earth 


Observe Thy birth, 
Incarnate God, by instincts of her own !— 


As if again, 
Thy glorious reign 


Were now commencing on Thy mother’s breast, 











Sacred Poetry. 
And that bright band 


Were on its stand 
By Heav'ns threshold chaunting o’er Thy rest? 
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One herald voice 
Was heard ; “ Rejoice! 
The World’s redemption on this night began !” 
And then the throng 
fa hl 
Took up the song, 
“Glory to God on high, and Peace on earth to Man !” 





Thou blessed Child, 
Thy mother smiled 
As she gaz’d on thee with a human love; 
She could not know 
Her heart did glow 
With natural passion for the Lord above! 


For Thou cam’st theu 
In garb of men, 
By thine own brethren held of small account ; 
Nor didst Thou shrink 
That cup to drink, 
And die forsaken on the Bloody Mount! 


Yet once at last 
With trumpet blast 
Again Thou comest as the Son of God, 
To call mankind ayy 
From every wind, 
Then finish all things by the expected nod! 


In gloom and thunder 
That day of wonder 
Shall burst unlooked for in the midst of life, 
When bells are ringing, 
Or maidens singing, 
Or warriors shouting in the fields of strife. 














The dead of old 
Have long out-told 
All these that ever shall have mortal birth ; 
The World’s past night 
Exceeds the light 
Which yet remains to glimmer upon earth. 









It is too late 
For mortal state ! 

Think of the destined havens of the Blest, 
Where Life shall seem 
A troubled dream, 

And Time a Moment in the Eternal Rest! 
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But see the light! 
Spirits of Night, 
Fly, while I speak thanksgivings to the Morn ; 
Spirits away ! 
This is the day, 
In which I sing my Master Jesu born! 


The Magian Priest 
From out the East 
Gave offerings to Thee as a God and King! 
Shall not the West 
(How much more blest!) 
A like oblation to Thine altar bring? 


In mystic band 
Thy faithful stand, 
Though they be wandering in the ends of Earth ; 
In close communion 
And saint-like union 
They hymn in symphony, O Christ, Thy birth ! 


And could we hear 
Above this sphere, 
And gaze one moment on the heavenly throng, 
Mankind’s dull lay 
Would sink away 
Drowned in the Echo of Seraphic song! 


** Glory,” say they, 
** And Praise alway 
Be unto Him that sitteth on the Throne ; 
His is the Might, 
Blessing and Light, 
The Three Almighty, the Eternal One !” 


H. N.C. 
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Two Charges delivered to the Clergy 
in the Diocese of Calcutta; the 
Former at Calcutta and Madras, 
in February and March 1819, 
and at Bombay and Colombo, in 
March and April 1821 ; and the 
Latter, ut Calcutta in December 
1821. By T. F. Middleton, 
D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Calcutta. 
8vo. pp. 88. Rivingtons. 1822. 


WE have read these Charges with 


the deepest interest, not only from 
their own intrinsic excellence, which 
will ever secure them a high rank 
among compositions of this kind, 
but from the painful reflection that 
He, who delivered them, is now no 
more. The able and feeling Me- 
moir of Him, which appeared in a 
former number of this work, and 
the affecting and powerful Address 
of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
London, to the Board of the So- 
8 
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ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, will have put our readers in 
possession, as far as words can do, 
of the full merits of this great and 
lamented Prelate. 

All that now remains for us, there- 
fore, is to give as wide a circulation 
as possible to the invaluable matter 
contained in these Charges, that 
«though dead, he may yet speak.” 

In the first Charge, the subject of 
Christian Missions in general, and 
the method pursued by the Apos- 
tles, and the early propagators of 
the Gospel, are thus ably and fully 
treated. 


“ It is certainly to the credit of our 
country, and of the age in which we live, 
that so much concern is felt for the con- 
dition of the Heathen world ; it is in fact 
peculiar to the religion of Christ, to be 
influenced by a regard for the spiritual wel- 
fare of man ; Paganism has never thought 
of making converts, unless perhaps in the 
rivalry between contending sects; and 
Islamism appears not ever to have been 
actuated by any sentiment allied to sym- 
pathy, bat merely to have been impelled 
by the zeal of conquest, and to have con- 
sidered its proselytes as subjects and abet- 
tors of its power. That Christianity is 
secure against this imputation will be ad- 
mitted by those at least who dread the 
extension of the Gospel, as tending to dis- 
solve the ties of allegiance among a people, 
who acknowledge our sway, 

‘* But allowing that Missionary zeal 
among Christians may be generally impu- 
ted te the benign spirit of the Gospel, we 
cannot observe, without feelings mingled 
with regret, that it is not always so regu- 
lated as to produce the highest degree of 
good ; and what is passing before our eyes 
will furnish matter for reflexion, To judge 
from the manner in which this subject is 
sometimes spoken of, we might imagine, 
that the primitive ages had returned, and 
that little was wanting but the miracalous 
powers then vouehsafed, to further the 
successes of the Gospel: on looking, how- 
ever, into the records of those ages, I can- 
not acquissee in a conclusion so gratifying, 
if it were but just, to every Christian 
mind: on the contrary, I am convinced, 
that hardly any two things, which are ever 
supposed to have a close resemblance, are 
more dissimilar. 

“ To any man, who will take the tron- 
ble to ascertain this point, by examining 
the history of early Christianity, the re- 
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mark will probably suggest itself, that he 
finds but little in the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians which treats professedly and distinctly 
of its propagation ; and that after the Apos- 
tolic age, ecclesiastical history is rather 
that of Churches already planted, and of 
the Catholic Church asa whole, than that 
of Missions; but if, nevertheless, Chris- 
tianity, as we know, was continually ex- 
tending itself, yet had not in less than five 
centuries subverted idolatry in the ancient 
world, what is the inference? It is, that 
the diffusion of Christianity was not con- 
sidered as an object altogether distinct 
from its general maintenance among be- 
lievers, but that in some way or other both 
were provided for in one common system 
of discipline: and this appears to have 
been actually the case, The first preach- 
ers of the Gospel contemplated its exten- 
sion to the uttermost parts of the earth: 
but this extension was to be effected 
through themselves, or through persons, 
whom they or their successors should com- 
mission; and in this way the propagation 
of religion would be only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church: in other words, it 
was so arranged, that the established prin- 
ciples of Chrtstian order should be taken 
to apply, not merely to those, who, at any 
given period were within the Christian 
pale, but that all, who might enter it, 
should acquire their knowledge of Christ 
in conjunction with those principles, and 
he received through the instrumentality of 
persons, who were themselves inthe Unity 
of the Church, 

“That I may not, however, rest a fact 
of so much importance upon mere as- 
sertion, I will state to you very briefly, 
(for briefly it must be) what appears to 
have been the method in which Christian- 
ity was disseminated in the primitive 
times. I have remarked that early Ec- 
clesiastical History, after the Apostolic 
age, is not, what according to modern 
ideas we might expect to find it, much en- 
gaged in the subject of Missions, The 
command of Christ, to ‘ baptize all na- 
tions*,’ may be considered as the authority, 
under which Christians are required to be 
solicitous for the diffusion of the Gospel ; 
the command, however, was given to the 
Eleven, and to those by implication, as 
well as by the especial assurance of Divine 
aid +, who might be joined with them, or 
succeed them in the work ; to say nothing 
of the case of St. Paul, whose commission, 
though subsequent to that of the Twelve, 
was directly from Christ, ‘By the Apos- 





* « Matt, xxviii, 19.” 
t “ Matt. xxviii. 20,” 
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tles themselves ‘and their associates, as 
some haye gathered from the Apostolic 
Writings, about seventy Churches were 
founded, reaching to Babylon Eastward, 
and Westward as far as Spain*; if indeed 
St. Paul ever accomplished his meditated 
journey thither t, and if St. Peter, in 
speaking of the church at Babylonf, 
meant the ancient Capital of Chaldaa ; 
neither of which seems probable. At any 
rate, Clristianity was planted in the Apos- 
tolic age in most of the regions subject to 
the power of Rome ; though the converts 
were almost every where but a small part 
of the whole population. It does not, 
however, appear that any Ciurches were 
planted except by the Apostles, or by 
persons acting in connection with them; 
the work of conversion began in unity, 
whatever were the divisions, which arose 
afterwards ; and these divisions were never 
so great, as to obliterate the effects of the 
Order in which couversion commenced. 
What then was the course pursued? Of 
the proceedings of the Apostles I need not 
speak ; it is sometimes said that they were 
Missionaries, as the name implies : Missio- 
paries they were indeed, going forth in the 
power aud the Spirit of Christ, and as was 
to be expected, teaching the same doc-~ 
trines, and establishing Churches, the 
members of which could meet in consci- 
entious communivo, knowing of no other se- 
paration or distinction, than that of place. 
If the Apostles, however, required assist- 
ance, as we know that they did, still more 
would their successors; something analo- 
gous to a Missionary system was indispen- 
sable ; and this want was sapplied, partly 
by the persons denominated Evangelists, 
and partly by Catechists. Evangelists 
were Missionaries in the strictest sense : 
their business was, as we learn from Euse- 
hius §, to preach Christ to those, who had 
not heard of his name, and to deliver to 
them the Gospels. It is asserted, how- 
ever, on the same authority, that these 
men were disciples of the Apostles; that 
they laboured not merely to found new 
Churehes, but to confirm aud consolidate 
those, which were already planted; and 
that even at the time, of which the Histo- 
rian is speaking, the reign of Trajan, the 
Holy Spirit still wrought mighty works by 
their hands: of course they were under 
His especial guidance ; and thus was the 





** Pabriews, Lux Evang. cap 5.” 

t * Rom. xe, 24.” 

¢“ 1 Pet. v. 13.” 

§ “ Bech. Hist. 3. 37. Kugutlew tor 
Nescor Ptrorsusuevos, nad ty Tav Oriwy 
Evayysntay mapadidivas year.” 
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original purpose of edification and unity 
and a knowledge of the truth fulfilled ; for 
St. Panl declares, that all offices in the 
Church, including that of Evangelists, were 
designed ‘ for the edification, (the building 
up) of the body of Christ, till we all come 
in the unity of the faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God unto a perfeet 
man *,’’ These Evangelists, therefore, 
though they seem not to have been con- 
fined in their Mission to any certain spot 
longer than the occasion required, were 
yet recognized members of the Church, 
and amenable to its discipline. Upon this 
subject, Mosheim, a Lutheran, and not 
a strenuous assertor of Episcopacy, has 
remarked, that, ‘in early times it was 
undoubtedly the custom for such members 
of any Church, as might be desirous of 
imitating the example of the Apostles, 
and propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen, to apply to the Bishop for his 
licence, and to enter on their travels 
under his sanctiont.’ Order, it seems, 
was not then thought incompatible with 
euterprise or with holy influences, but ra- 
ther, perhaps, to have been among the 
tests and evidences of a commission from 
God. 

“ The other provision, to which I al- 
Iuded, for the extension of the Gospel, 
was in the appointment of Catechists. As 
the Evangelists were sent among barba- 
rians, to whom possibly the name of Christ 
was unknown, the Catechists were to bring 
into the fold of Christ the Heathen, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of any Chris- 
tian Church: the conversion of these was 
an object contemplated in every Christian 
establishment: all, who expressed a de- 
sire to be acquainted with the doctrines 
of the Gospel, were considered as stand- 
ing in a eertain relation to the Church ; 
not a close one, indeed, till they had given 
evidence of their being in earnest: but 
yet one, which was publicly avowed : pla- 
ces contiguous to the Church were set 
apart for their instruction; Catechisms 
were compiled for their use; Catechnmens 
were allowed to be present in the Church 
during the Sermon, and while certain 
prayers were offered for their ifumina- 
tion }. in which they were required to join; 
and if I mistake not, even the Heatien, 
who had not openly professed a desire to 

* “ Byh. iv. 12,43." 

+“ Commentaries on the Aftairs of the 
Christians, translated by Vidal, vol. I. p, 
303.” 

t “ Bingl:am’s Christian Antiquities, xiv. 
5. 3.” 
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be instructed in our Faith, were not alto- 
gether exeluded, 

“* These, then, appear to have been the 
Missionary proceedings of the first ages : 
but all antiquity abounds with circumstan- 
ces tending to shew, that the Propagation 
of the Gospel was in close connection with 
order and discipline. Churches were built 
under the Bishop's sanction, signified by 
his visiting the spot and fixing a cross *; 
no Clergyman could be ordained but with 
a specific or local charget; a convert could 
not be admitted to the orders either of 
Priest or Deacon, till he had bronght over 
his whole family, whether Infidels or He- 
retics to the Catholic Church ¢ ; and one of 
the Canons of the Council of Chalcedon 
provides for the consecration and subordi- 
nation of Bishops in foreign parts$. Re- 
gulations snch as these may be thought 
trivial in the laxity of modern times: still 
this was the system, under which onr faith 
was disseminated, and which had manifestly 
tho blessing of God.” P. 12. 


To the question, whether there 
were no considerable schisms in 
the primitive ages, an answer is gi- 
ven in the affirmative; but itis accom- 
panied with the remark, that “such 
schisms are every where spoken 
of in Scripture, in terms of reproba- 
tion, as evidences of acarnal spirit ;” 
and further, 


“ That the points in dispute were gene- 
ra'ly of a nature, in whicli the learned only, 
or pretenders to learning, would take an in- 
terest; they were not so much practical 
questions, ov which all must declare them- 
selves: and even in those differences the 
same tenets, however erroneous, were for 
the most part maintained in the same dis- 
trict, so as to exhibit to the neighbeuring 
Heathen the appearance of unity. Tie 
history of Montanism, of Donatism, and 
even of Arianism, though the latter two 
did not appear till the beginning of the 
fourth century, will furnish more or tess 
an iljustration of these remarks: and pro- 
bably it may be true, that controversies 
upon any point had then less bold upon 
ordinary minds, when as yet men were not 
led, by the enjoyment of political freedom, 
to confound the maintenance of theologi- 
cal opinions with the exercise of civil 





* “ Beveregii in Pandectas Canonum 
apnott. vol. IT. p. 168.” 

+ “ Bingham, iv. 6. 1.” 

4 “ Bingham, iv. 3. 132” 

¢ “ Cauou xxviii, apud Beveregium.” 
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rights. But what would have been the 
case, if any of the Provinces, in which a 
ministry was already exercised by persons 
duly commissioned and ordained, and the 
Cathole doctrines were taught, what 
would have been the consequence, if 
teachers had appeared, impagning the form 
of Church-government till then universally 
received, and promulgating new opinions 
as to the very Sacrament, by which men 
are admitted to the Christian covenant ? 
Thongh we cannot estimate, amidst vary- 
ing circumstances, the foree of the resist- 
aace, which such obstacles might have 
opposed to the progress of the Gospel, 
we may venture to affirm, that more perni- 
cious questions could not have been agi- 
tated in a Heathen land: under what 
form of Church-government Ciristian so- 
cieties shall live,—what is the authority of 
their teachers, and whence derived,—and 
whether infants can, or cannot, be brought 
to Christ, are practical controversies, ifany 
are practical, and they necessarily pro- 
duce a diversity and a collision, which the 
Heathen (I speak it of my own know- 
ledge) do not fail to observe.” P. 25, 

“ It is, indeed,” the Bishop continues, 
“in this point of view, and not merely for 
the sake of instituting a comparison be- 
tween primitive and modern Missions, that 
I have adverted to the subject; and on 
this head, if we have any interest in Chris- 
tian proceedings connected with this coun- 
try, there is somewhat to regret. Under 
a system, which liberally allows to ail de- 
wominations of persons permission to set- 
tie in India, for the purpose of imparting 
to ‘the native inhabitants religious and 
moral improvement *,’ it is surely to be_ 
wished, that the terms of the grant were 
more strictly observed: ‘ the native inia- 
bitants’ are not benefited by the preaching 
of Missionaries in English; nor.do purely 
Missionary objects account for that pre- 
ference, which is so frequently given by 
Missionaries to a residence among Euro- 
peans ; though it is obvious, that the num- 
bers aud influence of a sect may thus be 
increased much more rapidly than by pa- 
tient and often ineffectual labour bestowed 
upon the Heathen, Still the true Missio- 
nary wili consider, that to encounter and 
overcome difficulties is actually his call- 
ing: aud he will account it a greater work 
to have imparted to a single Pagan the 
knowledge of a Saviour, than to number a 
hundred Christians. among his proselytes. 
The success, however, which has attended 
the preaching of Missionaries among En- 
ropeans, makes a prominent figure in some 





* “ 53 Geo, IIL. § 33,” 
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of theis details: there have even been in- 
stances, at some stations, of direct inter- 
ference with the chaplain; nor have the 
most diligent of the Clergy been altogether 
secure against intrusion. To consider a 
system, of which such proceedings should 
form a part, as the best adapted to the 
conversion of the Heathen, would be not 
merely to renonnce the wisdom, which 
the Almighty so signally prospered, but to 
substitute what has hardly the character 
of common prudence.” P, 25, 


A way is then peinted out in which 
the different sects now unhappily 
dividing the Christian world, migit 
yet, without interfering with each 
other, essentially and unexception. 
ably contribute to the propagation 
of the Gospel. 


“ If they would tury their attention 
chiefly to the elementary instruction of 
youth,—to the dissemination of European 
knowledge and arts,—to the improvement 
of morals,—to facilifating the acquisition 
of languages,—to bringing us acquainted 
with the opinions and habits and literature 
of those, whom we wish to convert, and 
generally to breaking up and preparing 
the soil for the seed of the Gospel, they 
would, indeed, be valuable auxiliaries in 
.the Christian cause; and the. most incon- 
siderahie sect might thus attain a degree 
of usefulness, ifnot worldly renown, which 
the most prominent cannot hope for in the 
present state of things. 

“It will, however, immediately occur, 
that this is more than can be expected in 
the actual circumstances, ‘There are stroug 
indications, to some of which I have al- 
ready alluded, that influence. and power 
are among the objects, which sometimes 
actuate Sectarian zeal. What next, then, 
should we recommend? So long as these 
ohjects shall be disclaimed, it will be only 
to act consjstently with the disavowal of 
them, and of all views except those of 
compassion for the Heathen, which alone 
are professed, to avoid, instead of seeking, 
collision with the Established Church, or 
even with any sect, which has accom- 
piished so much, that it may be said to be 
already in possession. The practicability 
of adopting this course of conduct cannot, 
for the present, be questioned, What 
immeasurable tracts still remain untrodden 
by believers in Christ! What a field is 
still open in three out of the four quarters 
of the globe, to him, who is a Missionary 
indeed! to the man, who is content to 
forego the comforts of European society, 
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and to live among rude or superstitious 
tribes, seeking only to humanize and en- 
lighten them, and to shew them the ‘ way, 
and the truth, and the hfe.’ By such a 
course of proceeding the work of conver- 
sion would be more rapid, than it is at 
present; and though nations might thns 
be gained over to modes of faith, which 
we could not in all respects approve, yet 
convinced that Christianity in any ‘of its 
forms is beyond comparison better than 
Paganism, we should bless God for the 
result ; nor would our satisfaction be sub- 
ject to the abatement, which must ever 
attend it, when, in the partial successes 
of various sects, all cultivating the same 
soil, we see the foundation of divisions 
and disputes, which must one day disho- 
nour the Christian name.” P, 27. 


Towards the conclusion we have 
a picture of the dignity, import- 
ance and awfulness of the cle- 
rical character, and the efficiency 
of a body of Clergy, acting up to 
their high calling, drawn with a 
force ‘and discrimination rarely 
equalled. 


“ To be a teacher, an adviser, a com- 
forter, a dispenser of ordinances, which 
Christ instituted as means of grace, an in- 
terpreter of Holy Writ, an Example to 
believers, an advocate of the truth against 
them, who would gainsay or pervert it, ap 
ambassador for Christ, and a Minister of 
reconciliation with God; to be, in short, 
set apart by the Holy Spirit to rescue men 
from the snares of Passion and. illusion, 
and so to condact them. through things 
temporal, that they finally lose not the 
things eternal,—these are the fuactions of 
the Christian pastor: and where there js a 
prevailing sense of their importance, with 
an earnest though imperfect devotiqn to 
the cause of Christ, they extort the tribute 
of reverence even from the childyen of the 
world, But then, be it remembered, that 
ali this is personal; that the high distiuc- 
tion is not merely lost, it is converted into 
a subject of reproach and dismay, when 
men invested with the sacred character 
falsify, or even forget it, What member 
of society has less claim to respect than 
the Clergyman, who, unmindfal of the 
most solemn engagnments, lias no pleasure 
or apparent interest in his duties? who is 


satisfied, if he escape official censure? who 


calculates how he may best consult his 
own ease? who sanctions a suspicion, that 
he regards his profession merely as 4 
maintenance? and who betrays his weatl- 
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ness of what he feels to be its restraints? 
Whatever be the light in which any man 
may himself consider these things, [ would 
tell him in the words of St. Austin, speak- 
ing of this very character, * Nihil apud 
Deum tristius, et miserius, et damnabi- 
Sus? =P. 38. 

“A body of Clergy, though not very 
numerons, acting on Common principles, 
breathing the same spirit, and speaking 
the same thing, combining zeal with the 
love of order, courteous without secula- 
rity, sedate without being austere, respect- 
able from their education and attainments, 
and revered as living examples of the 
power of the Gospel over the heart,— 
such men can never be without influence 
in any region of the civilized world: they 
possess, indeed, an efficiency which is not 
properly their own, but is rather the ope- 
ration, in and through them, of the Holy 
Spirit.” P. 45. 

The second Charge opens with a 
passage that calls up all our feelings 
of affection and regret. 


This is the third time,.that I have 
been permitted to call yon together for 
the purposes of these triennial solemnities. 
It is hardly possible, under any circtim- 
stances, to reflect on tlie lapse of such in- 
tervals of human life, without something 
of serious emotion: but in the country, 
in which Providence has appointed us our 
respective tasks, it will be to all of us, and 
especially to those, who are advanced in 
years, a subject of solemn thought and 
thankfulness, that we have been preserved, 
amidst the ordinary havoc made by the 
climate, even amidst the wide devasta- 
tions of an epidemic disease, -still to offer 
unto God the tribute of our humble ser- 
vices, still to labour for the good of souls, 
and to work out our own salvation; to be 
still telling of the goodness of God among 
our brethren, to grow stronger in the faith, 
to gain fresh accessions of light and know- 
ledge, and, which is the proper use of 
these, to be enabled to impart them to 
those around us, who have not enjoyed thé 
same opportunities, or been equally bless- 
ed in their work.” P. 49, 


Within a few months after the de- 
livery of these words (for they were 
delivered in the December of 1821) 
it pleased God to take him from a 
scene, wherein his labours were so 
abandautly useful. To one, how- 
ever, who could so contemplate the 
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uncertainty 6f life, and take so just 
a view of its duties, and impress 
them so earnestly on others, and 
labour so zealously and conscienti- 
ously to perform them lumselt, death 
could never come, however sudden- 
ly, and find him unprepared. Surely 
to him, to “ die was gain.” 

In this Charge, as in the former, 
the same subjects, and others of 
equal importance, are treated with 
the same warmth and ability. Wit- 
ness the following glowing appeal 
to his Clerical Brethren. 


“ We have been separated, (let us never 
forget it,) and solemnly set apart unto 
God: has he purposes to accomplish in 
respect to our brethren? . we have pledged 
ourselves to be His instruments: bas He. 
given to them a revelation of His will? we 
are, within our proper sphere, its consti- 
tuted interpreters: has He designs of 
mercy to be gradually cpmmniunicated to 
the whole human race? we are to encou- 
rage the hope, and to stimulate the desire, 
of such a consummation: has He appoint- 
ed us to be as lights’ in the world? if that, 
which should illumnine and cheer and coni- 
fort, be found to be darkness, how great 
must that darkness be ? To have neglected 
these high considerations must implicate 
us in a degree of guilt, of which we can- 
not be self-convicted without feelings of 
remorse and anguish, as having betrayed a 
trust delegated to us by God’s Holy Spi- 
rit, under sanctions the most awful, and 
involving consequences both to ourselves 
and to others, which may reach through 
all eternity.” P. 50. 


To these general motives to cle- 
rical fidelity and exertion, another 
is added of a peculiar kind, arising 
out of local circumstances of a mis- 
sionary character ; and thus stated 
by the Bishop. 


“ We stand in the same general relation 
to our flocks, as do the Bishops and Clergy 
of Dioceses in countries wholly Christian: 
but moreover we owe something to the 
millions among whom we dwell, and to 
whom the name, or at least the faith of 
Christ is unknown: we afe brought, there- 
fore, into contact with objects, which our 
brethren in England view, not indeed with 
indifference, but at a distance, which pre- 
cludes actual and direct participation: 
aud though our ordinary. relation to our 
Christian brethren remains in full force, 
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it is not perhaps wholly unaffected by 
circumstances, which are extraneous. 
We owe, in fact, the same solicitude, 
both in measure and in kind; to our coun- 
trymen ; but in the discharge of the duties 
to which it will prompt us, we shall hardly 
lose sight of the connection, which subsists, 
between the advancement of. faith and 
holiness among Christians, and the possible 
interest, which may thus be excited in 
those, who are without: in other words, 
the parochial character of the Clergy, so 
far as in the condition of the country this 
character is attainable, will not be wholly 
unmixed with that Missionary interest, 
which, in such circumstances especially, 
will be created by zeal for the religion of 
Christ.” P. 52. 


From this the Bishop takes oc- 
casion to advert to the present state 
ef the Heathen around him. This 
part of the Charge will be read with 
the greatest interest. We are glad to 
receive at last information on this 
important subject,,in which we can 
coufide—to have the recorded opi- 
niou of one, who from his high 
situation, sound judgment, and per- 
sonal observation, was so worthy of 
implicit credit. 


“ Unquestionably, within a very few 
years a change has taken place in the sen- 
timents of the people around us. It was 
once hardly known, even by the better 
informed among them, that we possessed 
any system of religious belief, or indeed 
that there were any considerable modes of 
faith existing among men, except the two, 
which divide though unequally, the popu- 
lation of Hindoostan. ‘They viewed their 
conquerors as men of enterprise and talent 
and bravery, skilled in the arts of war and 
government, and, if just and equitable in 
their administration, owing these virtues 
to something national or constitutional, or 
even to self-interest, rather thau to the 
fear of God. Of our views upon subjects 
connected with religion little could be 
known: though we did not practise idola- 
try, we were not in general very forward 
to condemn it: policy and interest, not 
even yet perhaps so effectually disclaimed, 
as might be wished, seemed rather to re- 
commend, that it should be numbered 
among. harmless prejudices, and treated 
with respect: and any intercourse with 
the natives, tending directly to religious 
discussions, and aiming at their conviction, 
was probably extremely rare, It cannot 
be necessary to insist at much length upon 
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the contrast exhibited in the present state 
of things. Curiosity is awakened to as- 
certain, what opinions we really hold upon 
the most momentous of all questions: and 
the inquisitive have learnt, that we have a 
religion, which we not only believe to be 
true, but to be the only truth: they per- 
ceive that we are even anxious to impart 
it to them, considering thém as lost in 
darkness and delusion; and that we are 
forward to shew the reasons and grounds 
of our faith, while they themselves have 
nothing to allege but an obscure and ex- 
aggerated antiquity, believed but not re- 
corded, or the absurd pretence, that in- 
trinsically there is little difference between 
us, as if their books really inculcated, or 
even hinted at, the doctrine of galvation 
through the Son of God. 

“ Of the change, however, which has 
taken place, the most prominent evidence 
will be found in circumstances of recent 
occurrence, Sanguine as have been the 
expectations of a few, and cautious as were 
the many in speaking to the natives upon 
the subject of religion, who could have 
believed, that any would have been found 
among them thus early to provoke religious 
discussions, and openly to impugn the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity? To 
cavil at its mysteries, to deny the Atone- 
ment, and to attempt to reduce the stu, 
pendous scheme of Revelation to some, not 
all, of the divine sayings, which it aseribes 
to Christ ; teaching that these are sufficient 
unto salvation? and all this with an air of 
research and learning borrowed from our 
Biblical Criticism*: while others in a 
lighter way publish their objections to our 
Holy Faith, or their misconceptions of 
what it teaches, and chailenge us to reply, 

“ It is impossible for us to know pre- 
cisely, in what way, or by what combina- 
tion of means, God in his secret connsels 
may purpose to establish his truth: we 
may, however, humbly hope, that these 
are favourable symptoms.” P. 54, 

“ It proves at least, that an interest is 
excited, and that the most formidable im- 
pediment hitherto opposed to our religion, 
that of apathy, is giving way: we may 
lament, indeed, and must lament, the at- 
tempt to raise a new sect among us, divided 
as we are already in the midst of a Heathen 
land: we must lament, that the faith, even 
of a single individual, in the great doctrine 
of our Saviour’s divinity should be at all 
affected by the opinions of one, who with- 
out disparagement must be considered as a 
novice in Christian researches: we have, 
however, nothing to apprehend as to the 
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general result: the Socinian heresy, though 
the most Antichristian of all heresies, is 
perhaps the least to be dreaded at the 
present day: it appeals to what few com- 
paratively feel, while it disappoints all the 
wants and weaknesses of the human heart : 
the event, indeed, serves to shew, to what 
endless aberratious the mind is subject, 
when the ‘ old paths’ and the ‘ good ways’ 
are forsaken, as we follow them in our 
National Church, marked out to us from 
the primitive times, and men treat religion 
as a newly-invented science, in which as 
yet there are no fixed principles, and all 
is to be settled by experiment.” P. 58. 
“In speaking, however, of favourable 
changes, more may be said, Idolatry is 
certainly disavowed by many, in principle 
at least, in whose minds but a few years 
since no doubt on the subject had been 
raised: and it appears that the Natives, 
wherever there are schools, are willing 
that their children should receive instruc- 
tion; which, if it be not Christian, can 
bardiy be afterwards made subservient to 
the false views of nature and of theology 
contained in their sacred books,” P. 59. 
however, 


Lest this statement, 


should encourage a too sanguine 
hope of great and immediate suc- 
cess, the Bishop judiciously adds, 


“ It is easy, however, to attach to these 
and to all other favourable symptoms, 
more importance than really belongs to 
them: and there is reason to apprehend, 
that this, in some instances actually hap- 
pens, especially in England, among those, 
who readily believe what they wish, and 
who have not the means of correcting their 
judgment by actual observation. And if 
this be true to any great extent, the mis- 
chief is apparent; there will be at no dis- 
tant period a recoil of public feeling: the 
sangnine, when they are disappointed, are 
the most subject to despondency. ‘The 
tide at present runs strongly in favour of 
almost every attempt to disseminate Chris- 
tianity, from whatever quarter it may pro- 
ceed, and without much inquiry into its 
probable results: but if it shall be found, 
that facts were uot impartially stated, and 
that undue expectation was raised by the 
suppression of difficulties, it will be no 
longer easy to obtain snpport for the so- 
berest and most legitimate euterprizes. 
The truth, therefore, is on all accounts to 
be told unreservedly: aud they, who are 
soliciteus for the diffusion of the Gospel, 
while they duly estimate the magnitude of 
the undertaking, suould be satisfied with 
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the reasonable hope, that though the con- 
summation may be distant, their labours of 
love, with the Divine blessing, will not 
ultimately have been in vain.” P. 60. 


After having given this caution, 
and expressed this reasonable hope, 
the Bishop proceeds to consider the 
following important and inferesting 
question, whether the difficulties, 
which Christianity had to encounter 
in the early ages, were greater upon 
the whole than they are at preseut, 
with reference to the state of ludia. 
This difticulty he states to have becn 
much greater than is usually sup- 
posed ; that the subsequent progress 
of the Gospel, after the power of 
working miracles had been wth- 
drawn, was not at all proportionate 
to its first rapid increase ; that some 
centuries elapsed before it became 
generally prevalent throughout the 
Roman Empire; and that at the 
commencement of the reign of Dio- 
clesian, about filty thousand persons 
constituted the whole Christian com- 
munity at Rome. 


“In the primitive times,” he. then 
proceeds, ‘‘ Christianity had to contend 
against the grossest misrepresentations : 
its professors were charged with licen- 
tiousness and Atheism: they were in fact, 
for the most part obscure persons, of 
whom any thing might be said with im- 
punity, and with little chance of refutation: 
the very reverse is the case with Christians 
in this country. ‘The early Christians were 
also confounded, and almost identified in 
public opinion, with the Jews; whose very 
name was associated with ridicule and op- 
probriam, Philosophy too and learning 
were every thing in the estimation of the 
ancient Pagans; whereas the Christians 
were not only for the most part uvlearned, 
but were represented as the cnemies of all 
learning by their very profession: here 
again the contrast is manifest: the Hindoo 
learning bears no proportion to that of the 
ancient Greeks, nor is the little possessed 
held in the same esteem: while Christians 
in this country are mot only learned, at 
least as a people, but evidently shew, that 
the dissemination of knowledge is a part 
of their system. Again, among the sub- 
jects of the Roman Empire, the worship 
of the gods was generally considcred as 
connected with the stability of the national 
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greatness*; Rome had been founiled in 
Paganism, and had prospered under it; 
and as Christianity advanced, it was found 
to decline. But national glory is not an 
idea familiar to the minds of Hindoos; 
nor in any supposed desertion of them by 
their gods could they sink into deeper 
depression. Moreover it may be observed, 
that in the early ages Christianity was an 
experiment: if its effects were visible on 
a few, it was not yet known bow it would 
operate upon nations: whereas now it is 
seen to be the parent of virtue, of know- 
ledge, and of freedom ; in short, the firmest 
bond of States, and the surest pledge of 
their greatness. In the last place it may 
be remarked, that the early Christians had 
not the means of diffusing their tenets by 
the use of printing: it might seem that 
this gives us an immense advantage ; but 
pethaps, it may be over-rated ; the want of 
other means of conversion to any great ex- 
tent enforced the necessity every where of 
oral itistruction and of preaching, which 
doubtless would be far more efficacious, 
and which, so .far a3 we can judge, will 
always be fvund indispensible; and the 
minds of Catechamens were well initiated, 
and men came prepared to the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures +. It appears, indeed, 
that in the early ages, versions of the 
Scriptures were made principally, if not 
entirely, with a view to the wants of those, 
who had already embraced, or professed a 
desire of embracing Christianity: the ser- 
vices of the Church conid not well proceed 
without them ft. ‘Still it will not be disputed, 
that the use of printing must be numbered 
among modern advantages; especially if 
more be not expected from it, than is rea- 
sonable, so as to create disappointment. 
It exceedingly facilitates discussion with 
the Heathen, who are at all interested in 
ascertaining what the Gospel is, and what 
it requires ; and the Scriptures, especially 
in separate portions, and Tracts upon 
Christianity, may be found, with the Di- 
vine blessing, to awaken curiosity at least 
among some, to whom preachers have not 
yet been sent. 

“ Thus far it might appear, that the 
impediments to the progress of the Gospel 
in this country are small, compared with 
those, which were opposed to its early 
Teachers: but the balance probably will 





* “ By Libanius in his Oration for the 
Temples ; and by others. See Lardner’s 
Works, 8vo. Vol. viii. p. 459.” 

t “ Eusebii Prep. Evang. xii. 1. 
ham, x. 1.7.” 

t “ Semler de Christianoram Stafu. Vol, 
i, p. 60.” 
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not be fonnd to be much in our favour, if 
we exaniine the other side of the state- 
ment. One of the most obvious differences 
is, that instead of our being here an obscure 
and persecuted people, we are the domi- 
nant power, In the manner, however, in 
which hitherto our rule has been exercised, 
(and the same moderation, it is hoped, will 
always be continued) our power is evi- 
dently of no use in the propagation of the 
Gospel: no boon or encouragement has 
ever been holden out, or any preference 
shewn, to Converts: it may be thought, 
perhaps, that political apprehensions have 
operated rather the other way: it were 
idle to dissemble, that persons, neither few 
in number, nor inconsiderable in influence, 
have thought, that our interests in a splen- 
did possession are best secured by letting 
every thing remain in its present state, 
But without insisting on this point, I would 
remark the advantage, for such it was, 
which the cause of Christianity in the early 
ages derived from persecution: that it 
suffered much, is true, and even that it 
seemed at one period to be nearly extin- 
guished: an imperial inscription is still 
preserved, in which the triumphant ex- 
pression occurs, ‘NOMINE CuRISTIANO- 
RUM DELETOS.’ But this was only ac- 
cording to man’s judgment: ‘persecution 
had been from the beginning, under the 
superintending providence of God, one of 
the most fruitful sources of conversion ; 
the fortitade and constancy of Christians 
had a power beyond that of preaching: 
among the earlier and most eminent con- 
verts to the Gospel was Justin Martyr; 
wko amidst much admiration of its doc- 
trines confesses that the spectacle of the 
calm endurance of suffering for the sake 
of Christ chicfly determined him to become 
a Christian ||. It is further to be considered, 
and it is remarkable, that the Heathen, who 
were. converted in early times, had. no 
sacred books professing to. be Divine Re- 
velations ; the Sibylline books need hardly 
be excepted, as being of a-political cha- 
racter: they endeavoured to learn the will 
of their gods through eracles and divina- 
tions; much too uncertain, however, to 
be appealed to, as a general standard; 
there was nothing at all corresponding 
with what we hear so much of, as the doc- 
trine of the Shastras. It may be added, 
that the lives of Christians at the present 
day, as exhibited among the Heathen, are 
not such as to excite observation by ex- 
traordinary picty or purity, so as to induce 
a belief that their faith is exclusively from 
§ “ Gruteri Inscript. Antic. p. 280.” 
|| “ Opera, Ed. 1686, p. 50.” 
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God. In respect of Church order and 
discipline we can hardly pretend to a 
comparison with the early Christians; the 
doctrines, which they held on these points, 
largely as they contributed to the success 
of the Gospel, are uow in disrepute: their 
divisions, morever, various as they were 
upon questions in which the Heathen could 
feel no coucern, did not, for the most part, 
present the externals of discord; and they 
did not in a single instance, before the 
middle of the fourth Century, touch the 
subject of Church government, or call in 
question the principles, on which the 
Church, as a society instituted by Christ, 
is founded. And not least among our dif- 
ficulties must be mentioned that of Caste : 
in early ecclesiastical history we find in- 
stances, no doubt, of uneasiness and dis- 
pleasure in Heathep families at the con- 
version of any of their number, but nothing 
which precladed all further intercourse 
with the convert, or even the interchange 
of accustomed charities: on the contrary 
we read of cases, in which conversion pro- 
duced no alienation, except in the rites and 
exercises of religion, We know it to be 
otherwise here; and yet it has been found, 
that even the terrors of the law of Caste 
may be defied and despised: and in every 
such imstance we cannot doubt, that it 
loses a portion of its influence, and that 
when Christian converts of any considera- 
tion shall be sufficiently numerous to form 
a society among themselves, it will be a 
mere dead letter, 

“ Qn the whole, then, it will probably 
appear, that the work of conversion at the 
present day, and in this country, does not 
yield, in point of difficulty, to the task of 
the earlier Christian teachers.” P, 62. 


Lest, however, it should be sup- 
posed that this result is given for 
any purpose of discouragement, the 
Bishop adds, 


“ Little, in fact, has yet been attempted 
in any regular way: whatever is the will 
of God, (and we are sure that He wills the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom, sooner or 
later, among all nations) can vever be im- 
possible ; and all, which we call difficulties, 
are resolvable, into our ignorance of the 
means, (for means must be employed) 
which God will graciously prosper: if this 
could be ascertained, the whole problem 
would be solved, and the business done, 
Now certainly we may hope, that the 
course of proceeding, which God will 
bless, will be that, which allowing for the 
ditference of circumstances, comes the 
nearest to the practice of the primitive 
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times: the diffienlty lies in the adaptation ; 
though such adaptation does uot appear to 
have been much a subject of inquiry: in- 
dependent experiments, recommended per- 
haps in some measure by their novelty, 
have the ascendancy in the public mind, 
I would not speak of any of these with 
disrespect, nor yet with unnecessary re- 
serve.” DP, 70, 

The conclusion of this Charge is oc- 
cupied ina brief consideration of the 
different opinions that prevail on 
the best method of extending the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the 
native Hindoos. An allusion is 
made to what had been distinctly 
shewn in the former Charge, that 
the diffusion of Christianity was not 
effected so much by independent 
efforts and unauthorized experi- 
ments, as by the gradual expansion 
of the Catholic Church. (Acts xvi. 
4, 5.) the employment of Mission- 
aries acting under proper authority, 
and subject to control, as in the 
primitive times, is earnestly recom- 
mended, together with the establish- 
ment of Schools in connection with 
the Missions, in which elementary 
knowledge may be taught, prepa- 
ratory to the sowing of the sted of 
the Gospel; and a remark is made, 
which we trust will receive, in the 
highest quarters, the aftention that 
it deser.es; that much in the 
commencement, at least, must de- 
pend upon externals, 

“ If we err,” says the Bishop, “it should 
not be on the side of simplicity: in the 
early times, as we learn from Origen *, the 
Heathen would ask the Christians, where 
were their temples; which were compa- 
ratively few and mean: the answer might 
have been, that the Christians then were 
poor. Whatever has been done among 
ourselves in this way, has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the change of sentiment among 
the Heathen; and a proportionate effect 
may be expected from what may be done 
hereafter. The Christian measures of 
Constantine on his conversion may be as- 
cribed to the influence of his adviser Eu- 
sebius: they were, therefore, such as the 
judgment and extensive experience of that 
great man recommended; and they were 
principally, the building of Charches t, and 





* “ Contra Celsam, p. 389, Ed. Spencer.” 
t “ Theodoret, Eccl. Hist. i, 15.” 
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a provision for the better observance of 
the Lord's Day *.” P. 75. 

“ On every account, then, both as it 
respects ourselves and the Heathen, ought 
we to be zealous for the strength. and effi- 
ciency, and credit, of our Establishment. 
With respect to our own people the case 
is plain: if Christians any where need a 
regular ministry, and the public offices of 
religion, and the checks and restraints, 
which arise from a diligent inculcation of 
the Word of God, and the appointed means 
and aids, by which Divine truth, ever open 
to the inroads of Sciolism, and indifference, 
and voluptuousness, is maintained in the 
mind and heart, it is assuredly in India: 
and with respect to the Natives, much as 
they now hear of our religion, they will 
look to authority: and if they observe, 
that the Church is either weak or supine, 
deficient in its means, or remiss in its du- 
ties, they will draw the obvious conclusion, 
and act accordingly. The Establishment, 
therefore, must be, if any thing, as the 
heart and soul of our religious system ; 
from which Ghristiays may derive a warmth 
and energy, to be gradually diffused by its 
genial influence amidst all around them.” 
P. 78. 


Again, therefore, the Bishep re- 
verts to the duties of his Clergy; 


again he earnestly calls upon them 
to be zealous in the performance of 
them; again he sums the duties up, 
and has now left them as a legacy to 
the Eastern Church. 


“ The qualities, in fact, to be desired in 
the Indian Clergy, are such as are not any 
where commonly found in eombination ; 
sincere and consistent piety, laborious and 
patient habits, a talent of holding Christian 
conversation with persons of all classes, 
a clear and comprehensive view of the evi- 
dences of religion, attachment to order and 
discipline, and a competent acquaintance 
with the histury of the Church of Christ, 
and with the constitution of our own; 
to say nothing of those Scriptural attain- 
ments, which are every where to be ex- 
pected inthe Clergy, though here, from 
the circumstances of the country they are 
more particularly needed,” P. 85. 


We cannot rise from the perusal 
of these Charges without the earnest 
hope that they may be read by 
every class of Christians in this 
country, whose zeal has been awa- 





* “ Eusebius de Vita Const, iv. 18.” 
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kened to the propagation of the 
Gospel in the East, with that respect 
and attention, which so much piety 
learning, judgment, and experience 
demand from them. 


a 


A Sermon of Crthbert Bysshop of 
Duresme, made vpon Palme son- 
daye laste past, before the maiestie 
of our souerayne lorde kyng Hen- 
ry the VIII. kynge of England & 
of France, defensor of the fayth, 
lorde of Ireland, and in erth next 
under Christ supreme head of the 
Churche of Englande. 


Turs is an elegant and faithful re- 
print, even to the very form and 
letter, of an old and valuable Sermon 
of Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of 
Durham, during the reigns of Henry, 
Edward, and Mary, and for a short 
time till his deprivation under that 
of Elizabeth. 


He was “an eminent and distinguished 
Prelate, a native of our own soil, and 
whose humane and gentle dispositions 
served to commend him to the confidence 
and love of persons from whom he stood 
diviled in Communion.” He “ ranked ” 
in the judgment of Erasmas, “ among the 
best learned of his age, was a man of preg. 
nant judgment, and great suavity of man- 
ners, yet without impeachment to the 
graver habits which became his character 
and station.”— Preface of the Editor. 


To us the name of Cuthbert Tuns- 
tal has been endeared from early 
years as the uncle, friend, and pa- 
tron of Bernard Gilpin; and we 
could indulge ourselves in the rela- 
tion of many interesting anecdotes 
which we have treasured up respect- 
ing him; but we are unwilling to 
keep our readers longer from the 
sermon itself, in-which we promise 
them much sound theology, inter- 
esting discussion, and good practical 
exhortation. 

The subject is the Epistle for 
Palm Sunday, which is given first 
in the Latin, and rendered into Eng- 
lish, and the manner in which the 
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Bishop intends to treat it is thus 
laid down. 


« Fyrst | do entende by your pacience to 
declare particularly the lytteral sence there- 
of, conteynyng the infinite and inestimable 
humilytie and obedience of our sauyour 
Jesu Christ. Secondly I do entende to 
speake of disobedience of men by pryde 
done to man ageinst goddis lawe. And 
how that may be eschewed. Thirdely I 
entende to speake of disobedience of al 
men by pride done to almighty god, 
ageynste goddislaw. And howe that may 
be amended. And so to make an ende, And 
to retarne to the fyrste.” 


In pursuance of this plan, the 
Bishop presents his audience with 
a paraphrase in detail of each verse, 
and any important expression that 
occurs in them. These we shall in 
our turn briefly present, wherever 
we think that the Bishop has been 
peculiarly happy or just in his ex- 
planation. 


** See the same mynde be in you, that is 
in Jesu Christ, that is to say, Shewe humi- 
litie and pacience for the welth of other, 
as Christe dyd.” 

“* What is this to say, in the form of god? 
The sense thereof is this, He was in ful sub- 

nce, in ful essence, in ful glorie, in eter- 
nitie, equal with his father.” 

“ Where saynt Paule saith, that Christ 
thoughte it no ranyn to be equalle with 
god, He meaneth, that he made not hym 
selfe equal to god by vsurpation, but god 
the father begatte hym in the begyuning 
equall to hym selfe.” 

“< It foloweth in the text, but he dydde 
abase hym selfe, takynge vppon hym the 
forme of a seruaunt, whyche he dyd, not 
lesyng the forme of god, in which he was 
before, but takynge the fourme of man, 
whiche he was not before. And thereby 
he was made inferior to his father. And 
yet he abode stylle equall with bym bothe 
in one persone, that is to say, by reason 
that he was the worde of god, equalle to 
his father, and by reason, he was man in- 
feriour to hym, one sonne of god, and the 
same sonne of map, One the sonne of 
man, and the same the sonne of god.” 

“In the forme of man, whiche he toke 
for vs, he was borne, and he suffered, and 
he arose from dethe to lyfe, and ascended 
into heauen. By the fyrste two, that is to 
say, by his byrthe and his passyon he shew- 
ed to vs oure estate. By the two laste, 
that is to say, his resurrection and his as- 
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cention, he shewed to vs an exaumple of 
our rewarde, The two fyrste, all that be 
borne doo fele, and the two laste we shall 
attayne, if we do belene in ym.” 

** Christe hath humbled hym selfe, and 
became obedient vnto dethe. Here we 
may lerne humilitie as Christe dothe teache 
vs in the xi. of Matthewe, sayenge, Lerne 
of me, for Iam meke and humble in harte, 
He was made for the a man without synne, 
And thou synfall manne, why wyite thou 
not come to hym, that callyth the, and 
sayth? Cometo me all ye that do tranayle, 
and be ouercharged, and I shal retreshe 
you. ‘Thou prowde synful man, why art 
thou so prowde? Christe became obedient 
for thy sake to be incarnate, and to take 
part of the mortalitie of man, He was 
obedient so farre, that he suffered. 

“ Fyrst to be tempted of the dyuell. 
He was obediente to suffre the mockynge 
of the people of Jewes, He was obedyente 
to suffer to be bound, bobbed, and spitted 
at, to be stryken and to be scourged, And 
yet he was further obedient to die for the 
thou synfull man. 

“Tt was a great humilitie at his byrth to 
lye in the maunger with beastes, for lacke 
ofa cradell. It was a more lumylitie to 
lyue xxxiii, yeres amongest synners, he be- 
inge without spotte of synne. The most 
abundant humilytie was that he suffered 
vpon the crosse betwyxte two murderers. 

“ It was a harde suffering, that he suf- 
fred for wicked men. It was more harde 
that he suffered of wycked men. And the 
most hardest of all was, that he suffred 
with wicked men, and the same deth that 
wicked men and murtherers do suffer.” 

“ Therefore god hath exalted him, and 
hath gyven to him a name, that is aboue 
allnames. Here it is to Be noted, that 
God gaue to Christe his exaltation, as to 
man, and not as to god, For there was 
neuer no tyme before he was made man, 
that he in the fourme of god was noi ex- 
alted, nor no tyme that all thinges dyd not 
bowe downe to hym, that be in heuen, 
erthe, and hell.” 

“It foloweth in the texte, that in the 
name of Jesu enery knee shal bow down of 
all thynges that be in heauen, or that be in 
erthe, or that be in helle. That is to say, 
of aungels, of men, and of dyuelles. For 
the anngelles of heuen at his ascention glo- 
ryfied in hym the nature of man,and bow- 
ed downe to hym exalted aboue all angels, 
And men in erth do glorfie in bym, and do 
knele down to him, and adore hym, as 
their redemer, and god and man. The 
deuylles do stowpe downe to .hym for 
feare; and one of them whom he expelled 
from a bodye possessed by hym, sayde to 
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hym, I do knowe that thon arte the holy 
man of god. And all the deuyls shall 
knowe his power, whan he shall sit in 
ingement, rewardyng good men, and pu- 
nyshynge the enyll, And the bowynge 
down of every knee, is ment the submys- 
syon of all creatures to theyr maker, not 
that eyther aungels or deaylles haue bodily 
knees, but bicause we men that haue bo- 
dies in our submyssion doo bowe oure 
knees, And therefore submyssyon of all 
creatures to theyr maker is ment therby.” 

* Euerye tonge shall confesse and know- 
ledge, that Jesu Christe is our lorde, to the 
glorie of god his father. The glorye of 
god the father is, that the sonue euery 
where be gloryfyed lyke as where god the 
sonne is despised, there god the father is 
despised ; and blasphemy spoken ageinst 
god the senne, is spoken also ageynste god 
the father, Lyke as amongst men, dis- 
honour done to the sonne soundeth to the 
dishonour of the father. For betwyxte god 
the father, and god the sonne, there is no 
difference, but that that ryseth and com- 
meth by dyuersitie of theyr persones. And 
therefore the honour or dyshononre of god 
the sonne, stretcleth to the honour or dys- 
honoure of god the father, Where the 
sonne is perfit in all thynges, it is the hon- 
our of the father, that so begat hym, of 
whome he had it. And where he needeth 
nothynge, it is the houor of his father, of 
whom he hath all plentie. And where he 
by his ‘godlieed is not inferiour to his fa- 
ther, it is the honoure of his father, of 
whome he hathe the same substance, and 
the same essence ; and where he is wyse, 
it is the honour of the father, whose wyse- 
dome he is; and where he is good, it is 
the honour of the father, of whom he hath 
it. And where he is almyghty, it is the 
honour of the father, whose arme he is. 
In all these thynges it is the hyghe honour 
of god the father, that he eternally begatte 
a sonne of so moche glorye. 

* And it isa great demonstration, that 
Christ the sonne of god is god by nature, 
bycause he humbled hym selfe, takynge 
mans nature vpon hym. For he knewe, 
that by his humilytie he coulde suffer no 
damage ia the highnes of his godly nature, 
For his godly ature coulde not be hydde, 
nor kepte vnder, nor oppressed by any 
humilitie, His humilitie therefore is an 
enident argument of his natural godheed, 
And therefore if any man do so desyre to 
be greate in vertue, lette hym humble hym 
selfe; for humilitie sheweth the greatnes 
of vertue, Lethym folowe Christe in hu- 
militie, and he shall gayne great thynges 
therby, He that is pore in vertue fear- 
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eth to humble hym selfe, leste he shoulde 
fall from his feyned & dissembled height. 
And he that is riche in vertue, doth humble 
hym selfe, knowynge that he hathe in hym 
vertue, whereby he shall be exalted, 
whyche vertue can not be hyd.” 


From thus determining the literal 
sense of the Epistle, the Bishop im. 
stitutes a comparison between the 
humility and obedience of Christ 
with those examples of the same 
virtues which are recorded in the 
Old Testament, remarking in the 
quaint language of his time, that 
these former do surmouut “ them as 
farre as the bryghte shynynge of the 
sunne is aboue the dymme lyghte of 
an olde lanterne.” 


“Vor if,” he continues, ‘‘we shulde 
compare the humilitie and obedience of 
Abraham, who lefte his countrey of Chal- 
dee by goddis commaundement, and went 
forwardes, not knowynge whither he 
shoulde goo, to the humilitie and obedy- 
ence of Christe, who discended from hea- 
ven to be incarnate and suffer deathe for 
vs in forme of man: there is almooste noo 
comparison, for where all the worlde is 
full of myserie, Abraham went but frome 
one wretched place therof, to an other 
moche lyke. But Christ, beinge the sonue 
of god, from the begynnynge cuer in glory, 
and in heuen with his father, where no mi- 
serie neuer was, nor none can be, came 
downe from heuen to be incarnate, and to 
lyne in this wretched worlde, knowynge it 
before to be the valie of mysery. 

** Lykewise if we shulde compare Isaac, 
who, whan his father wente to sacrifyce 
hym, bare the fagote that shulde make the 
fyre of lis sacrifyce, to Chryste bearynge 
his crosse whanne he wente to his death, 
(wherof Isaac was a fygure) the obedience 
of Isaac is farre beneth Chrystis obedience. 
For Isaac going with -his father, knewe no- 
thynge what bis father dyd meane, whan 
he badde him beare the fagotte; whiche 
appereth by that whan he asked his father, 
where the sacryfyce was that shulde be 
brente. But Christe the sonne of god, be- 
fore he was incarnate, knewe all the coun- 
sell and secretes of the father of lheauen, 
and yet he was contente wyilyngly for our 
sake to be incarnate, and to suffer deathe 
vppon the crosse, and shewed before to his 
disciples, that he wolde and shulde so do: 
so that in comparynge the great and infi- 
nite humilitie and obedience of Christe, 
with the humilytie and obedyence of other 
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that were in the olde testament, we shall 
fynd them to be as sayncte Paule saythe, 
but fygures and shadowes, as fygures of 
men paynted be farre vider the linynge 
bodies of men. And as the lyuynge body 
of a man farre passeth in substaunce the 
shadowe of the same, so the vertues of 
Christe so farre do excede the vertues of 
good men that were in the old testament 
fygures of hym, that his vertues be ferther 
aboue theirs, than heauen is aboue the 
erthe.” 


From this he passes to the con- 
sideration of the sin of disobedience, 
to *‘ set forth the more the incom- 
parable vertue of Christ’s humility 
and obedience, and also open unto 
us, how far they be from Christ, 
and how contrary to his doctrine 
that do give themselves to disobe- 
dience :” and having traced the sin 
of disobedience from the Fall, and 
shewn that it is ever accompanied 
with pride, he boldly and unreser- 
vedly makes the application to the 
Bishops of Rome,—a bold and de- 
cisive step, if we consider the time 
when this sermon was preached ; 
and little deserving the unjust sus- 
picions entertained of him, and the 
unkind expression made use of con- 
cerning him by Henry VIII., both 
of which, as history records, the 
Bishop took so much to heart as to 
complain of them to Cromwell in 
these words :—If the king’s high- 
ness knew my mind, as God doth, 
sure I am those words had not been 
put in, (the bishop alluded to a letter 
written by the king to him in which 
the king charged him with “ look- 
ing for a new world, or a mutation)” 
for | have been as sore against such 
usurpations of the Bishop of Rome, 
as daily did grow, as any man of 
any degree in this realm. And that 
I should now look for the renewing 
of that thing, which I withstood 
heretofore, as far as I might, when 
he flourished most, ‘is not likely. 
Surely I look for no mutation, nor 
new world but one; which is the 
changing of this life transitory to 
the life eternal in the world to 
come.” 
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How far the Bishop might justly 
use this language, our readers will 
judge from what follows. 


“ Nowe what shall we saye of those 
whome god hathe create to be subicctes, 
commandyng them by his worde to obey 
their princis and gouernours? Who not 
onely do refuse to obey goddis command- 
ment, but, contrary to his worde, wylie be 
aboue theyr gouernours, in refusynge to 
obey them; and farthermore also woll 
haue their princis prostrate vppon the 
grounde, to whome they owe subiection, to 
adore them by godly honour vpon the erthe, 
& to kysse their fete, as yf they were god, 
where they be but wretched menne. And 
yet they looke, that their princis shulde do 
it ynto them, and also all other chrysten 
men, owynge theym no subiection, shulde 
of duetie do the same: do not these, as ye 
thynke, folowe the pryde of Lucyfer their 
father? who make theym selfes felowes to 
God, contrarye to his word. But who I 
pray you be these, that men may knowe 
them? Surely the bysshoppes of Rome be 
those, whome I doo meane; who doo ex- 
alte their seate aboue the sterres of god, 
and do ascende aboue the clowdes, and 
wyll be lyke to almyghty god.” 


This haughty and unscriptural 
conduct of the Bishops of Rome is 
then contrasted with that of the 
Angel in the Apocalypse, (c. xix. 
and xxii.) refusing the adoration of 
the beloved disciple, and that of our 
Lord, as God, receiving it from the 
two women, mentioned Luke vii and 
xii., and in the latter case offer- 
ing indeed his feet, but these bare, 
to be washed with tears and kiss- 
ed. With these examples are con. 
trasted the opposite carriage of 
the Bishops of Rome, from his own 
actual observation, 


“I se my selfe being than present 
Xxxiili, yere ago, whan Julius than bishop 
of Rome stode on his fete, and one of his 
chamberlaynes helde vp his skyrt, bycause 
it stode not as he thought with his dignitie 
that he shulde doo it hym selfe, that his 
showe myght appere, whylesa noble manne 
of great age-dyd prostrate hym selfe vppon 
the grounde, and kyssed his shoo, whyche 
he stately sufferred to be doone, as of due- 
tie. Where me thynke I sawe Cornelius 
the Centuryon, capytayne of the Italyons 
bende spoken of in the tenth chapiter of the 
actes, submyttynge hym selfe to Peter, 
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and moche honourynge hym ; but I saw 
not Peter there to take hym vp, and to byd 
hym ryse, sayenge, I am a man as thou 
arte, as saynte Peter dyd gaye to Corne- 
lius; so that the byshoppes of Rome, ad- 
myttynge suche adoration dewe vnto god, 
do clymme aboue the heuenly clowdes, 
that is to saye, aboue the apostels sent in- 
to the worlde by Chryste, to water the 
harthlye and carnall hartes of men, by their 
heauenly doctrine of the worde of god.” 


Not content however with a mere 
contrast, he goes on to disprove the 
Pope’s assumption of this high and 
and domineering power from the 
following texts—1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 
Rom, xiii. 1, 2., drawing this just 
inference, that 


“ Therfore the byshop of Rome oweth 
lykewyse to his souerain and superiour like 
subiection by the worde of god, taught 
vnto vs by Peter aud Paule, as other bi- 
shoppes do owe to theyr princes, vnder 
whom they be ;”  * 


And shewing that former Popes had 
held a different doctrine, 


*“Agatho the byshop of Rome, in 
whose tyme was the vi. synode & counsell 
general, after his election sent to the em- 
perour then beinge at Constantinople to 
haue his election alowed before he wolde 
be consecrate, after the olde custome at 
that tyme vsed. And an other byshoppe of 
Rome called Vitalianus dyd the same, as it 
is wrytten in the decrees, in Ixiii. distine- 
tion, in the chapitre begynnynge, Agathio ; 
and as saynte Gregory and saynte Am- 
brose had done before theym, as it is writ- 
ten in the chapiter, Cum longe. in the 
same distinction ; the byshops of Rome at 
that tyme folowed the doctrine of sayncte 
Peter and saynte Paule lefte vnto them, 
to be subiectes, and to obey theyr 
princes.” 


The strife among the Apostles for 
worldly pre-eminence in Luke xxii. 
24., and our Lord’s rebuke to them, 
is adduced to shew farther, that 
‘“* Chryste lefte to his disciples no 
worldely kyngedome here on erthe 
to have princis under them.” And 
other texts equally conclusive are 
given, till we come to the great and 
much agitated verse in the xvith. of 
St. Matthew. 

Our readers will be anxious to 
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hear what the Bishop says on this, 
and will be pleased to find that, 
though a Papist, he was yet on this 
point a true Protestant. But he 
shall speak for himself. 


“ Here the byshoppe of Kome steppeth 
in, and saith, Peter hadde auctorite gyuen 
to him aboue all the resydue of the apos- 
tels, for Christe sayde to hym in the xvi. 
chapiter of Matthewe, Thon arte Peter, 
and vpon this rocke [I shall bylde my 
churche, and I shall giue the kets of 
the kyngedome of heuen, aud what so 
euer thou shalt bynde vpon erthe shal be 
bound in the heuens, This sayde Christ. 
And sayncte Peter is buryed at Rome, 
whose successor I am, and ouglite to rule 
the churche as Peter dyd, and to be por- 
ter at heanen gates, as Peter was. And 
Christe sayde also to Peter, after his re- 
surrection, Fede my shepe, which wordes 
he spake to hym onely, so that thereby he 
had anctoritie ouer all that be of Christis 
flocke, and I, as his successour, haue the 
same, and therfore who soo wyl not obey 
me, kynge or prince, I wyl curse him and 
deprine hym his kyngedome or seignorie : 
for all power is gyuen to me that Christe 
had: and | am his vicar general, as Peter 
was here in erthe ouer all, and none but I, 
as Christe is in heuen. 

* This ambitious and pomponse obiec- 
tion is made by hym and his adherentes : 
and hathe of late yeres moch troubled the 
worlde, and made discention, debate, and 
open warre in all partes of Chrystendome, 
and nourysshed the same. But yf the bys- 
shoppe of Rome wolde take those places 
after the right sense of them, as both the 
apostels them selfes tanghte vs, and all the 
auncient beste lerned, and mouste holy in- 
terpretours do expound them, the worlde 
sinide be more at quietnesse than ‘it is, 
where nowe by wronge interpretation the 
scripture is peruerted, and an other gos- 
pell in that poynt preacied vnto vs than 
euer the apostels preached, soo that 
thoughe an aungell came from heuen, and 
wolde tell vs suche newe expositions of 
those places as is now made, to turne the 
wordes which were spoken for spirituall 
auctoritie, of preaciynge the worde of god, 
and ministringe of the sacramentes, to a 
worldly auctoritie, we oughte to reiect 
hym, as saynt Paule saythe in the fyrst 
chapiter to the Gala: hiens. 

‘* But to open the true sense of the 
scripture in the places aforesayd, it is to 
be obserued that Christe, in the sayd xvi. 
chapiter of Mathewe, asked his dyscyples, 
whom men dyd say that he was, Wher- 
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vnto after answere giuen by them diuersly, 
some sayinge that he was Jolin the Bap- 
tist, some saying that he was Ely, some 
saying that he was Jeremie, or oone of the 
prophetes, Christe asked them, Whom do 
you say that lam? whervnto Peter an- 
swered for them al, for of al them the 
question was asked, as lhe was always redy 
to make answer, Tiiou arte Cliryste the 
sonne of god that lineth, Jesus answered, 
Blessed be thou, Symon the sonne of Jona, 
for flesh and bloud hath not reveled this 
vnto the, but my father whiche is in he- 
uen, and I say to the, Thou arte Peter, 
and vpon this rocke I shall bylde my 
churche, and the gates of bell shall not 
preuayle agaynste it, that is to saye, vpon 
this rocke of thy confessyon of me to be 
the soune of god, I shall bylde my churche, 
For this confession conteyneth the hole 
summarye of our faythe and saluation, 
which confessyon fyrste was spoken by 
the mouthe of Peter, who of all the xii. 
apostelles that Christe close to sende into 
the worlde to preache his word, was the 
fyrst that with his mouthe vttered that 
confessyon and knowlegynge by which all 
Christen men must be saued, and without 
whyche noo man can be saued; as it is 
written in the x. chapter to the Romains 
by Paul, The worde of faythe that we do 
preache, is at hande in thy mouthe and in 
thyne harte, for if thou confesse with thy 
mouthe oure lorde Jesus, and with thy hart 
do beleue that god raysed hym from death 
to lyfe, thou shalt besaued. Upon this fyrst 
confession of Peter, and not vpon the 
person of Peter, the church is bylded. As 
Chrysostom expoundeth that place, in the 
xxvi. sermon of the feast of Pentecost, 
saying, Not vpon the person of Peter, but 
vpon the fayth Chryst hath bylded his 
churche. And what is the faithe? This. 
Thou art Christ the sonne of god that 
liueth. What is to say, Vpon this rocke ? 
that is, vpon this confession of Peter. 
And with this sayenge of Chrisostome, all 
auncient exposytours treatynge that place, 
do agree.” 


Much more is added to shew that 
the rank which St. Peter held among 
the Apostles was merely given to 
him out of courtesy, as being the 
first to confess the true faith, and 
for his ardour and vebemency in the 
defence of it: St. Peter himself is 
introduced as in his conduct dis- 
claiming it: St. Paul as denying it: 
St. Cyprian as asserting what is 
plainly contrary to it, in as much as 
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he writes, that “all the Apostells 
had equall power and dignitie gyven 
to them by Christ.” The saying of 
our Lord, that he would give to 
Peter the keys of heaven, is de- 
clared to be ‘‘sayd to him not for 
hym selfe only, but for the hole 
churche, which coufessynge the 
faithe that he dyd, shulde have the 
keys of heaven as well as he—as 
St. Augustine sayth.” The par- 
ticular injunction of our Lord to 
Peter, “Feed my sheep,’’ is com- 
pared with a similar but general in- 


junction of the Apostles Paul and 


Peter to every priest, in Acts xx. 
28. and 1 Pet. v. 2. 

The whole argument is then sum- 
med up in these words ; 


“So it appereth playnely by the scrip- 
tures afore sayde, conferred to gether, 
that nother the xvi. chaptier of Mathew 
nor the xxi. of Jolin do proue, that Peter 
had power, auctoritie or dygnitie gynen 
by Chryste ouer all the other, that they 
shulde be vnder hym, and yet his primacie 
that he firste of al the apostels confessed 
our fayth, that Christe is the sonne of god, 
with whiche his confession all the apostels 
dydde consente, and preched the same, 
standeth still, And all that wyll be saned 
must folow that lesson that he first 
tanghte vs to confesse, And soo the bys- 
shoppes of Romes power ouer all, whiche 
he wolde proue by those places wrong 
alleged for his pourpose, vtterly qualeth, 
and is not proued,” 


Reference is made in confirmation 
to several Councils; and if any 
Church has precedence before ano- 
ther, it is declared to be that of 
Jerusalem, ‘* the mother of us all,” 
whence the Apostles went forth to 
preach, “‘ at a time when Rome had 
not hard tel of Christe.” 

Having thus fully disproved the 
false commission assumed by the 
Church of Rome, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds to consider what the true 
commission is which Christ gave to 
his Apostles: this he proves by an 
induction of several passages out of 
the Scriptures to be—to preach and 
promote peace, right contrary to 
the conduct of the Bishops of Rome 
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whose enormities are then copiously 
set forth for several pages, and 
closed with this animated address. 


“ But for all this thou englyshe manne 
take courage vnto the, and be nothynge 
affrayd, Thou hast god on thy syde, who 
hath gyuen this realme to the generation 
of englyshemen, to exery man in his degre, 
after the lawes of the same: thou hast a 
noble, victorious and vertuous kynge, 
hardy as a lyon, who wyll not suffre the to 
be soo deuoured by suche wylde beastes, 
only take an englyshe hart vnto the, and 
mystruste not god, but trust firmely in 
hym. And surely the ruine intended 
ageynst the shall fall in their owne neckes 
that intende it, And feare not, though 
the dyuell and his disciples be agaynst 
the, for god, thy protectoure, is stronger 
than he and they, amd shall by his grace 
gyue bym and them a fall.” 


This he confirms still farther by 
sundry texts out of Scripture; as, 
Prov. vi. 12. John viii. 44. and Rom. 
xvi. 17. 

The conclusion of the Sermon is 
wholly practical, and we only re- 
gret that our limits will not allow 
us to transcribe as much of it as we 
could wish. 

We cannot, however, close our 
review, without wishing Mr. Rodd 
every success in this and similar re- 
publications, and pressing upon his 
attention the following passage in 
the Preface. 


“ What is merely scarce and curious, 
may be left to those who have means and 
leisure for collecting what is rare; but it 
may be weil worth the Printer’s pains to 
rescue smaller pieces, which, for thei: own 
intrinsic worth, might claim prescription 
from the ravages of time, but which, from 
their want of bulk, are soon swept off, 
when larger volumes keep their places 
(perhap= immoveably) upon the shelf. 
By such care, things of slender wing may 
be renewed for more than a summer’s 
flight. By thus multiplying copies, we 
may supply what is wanting, on the score 
of physical dimension, for resisting that 
stream which passes rapidly along, and 
hurries with it not the straws only and the 
scattered leaf, but the pebbles, and among 
them those of the finest grain, which are 
fit for the treasures of the cabinet or the 
clasp of gold.” 
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Bishop of Gloucester’s Sermon at 
the Yearly Meeting of the Schools 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the 
Year 1821. 


We have great pleasure in calling 
the notice of our readers to the Ser- 
mon preached by his Lordship, at 
the Annual Meeting of the Charity 
Schools of London and Westminster, 
in the year 1821, and which is pre- 
fixed to the Report of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
for the following year. [t is a plain, 
pious, impressive, and practical dis- 
course: and we shall avail ourselves 
of it as a vehicle of saying a few 
words on the objects aud benefits 
of that Venerable Association, by 
which so many thousands of the ri- 
sing generation were collected toge- 
ther, to render their hearty thanks 
to that Being, the knowledge of 
whom it had been the humble means 
of inculeating in their youthful 
minds. We hope, however, it will 
be considered too late in the day 
for it to be necessary to advocate 
the cause of a Society, which has 
existed for upwards of one hundred 
and twenty years, carrying its bless- 
ings to every part of our own coun- 
try, and enlightening distant nations 
with the knowledge of the world's 
tedeemer. We shall therefore only 
notice such parts of its pious labours 
as they are delineated in the Dis- 
course before us, and as they rose 
to the mind of the Right Reverend 
Preacher, in connection with the 
words of the Text. 

These are furnished by the evan- 
gelical prophet Isaiah xl. 11. He 
shall fred his flock like a shepherd : 
He shall gather th» lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in kis bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. After pointing to Christ 
as the great example for the conduct 
not only of Christian individuals, 
but likewise of Christian associa- 
tions, the Bishop proceeds to con- 
sider the text in the double meaning, 
which, on the authority of “the 
acknowledged arbiter of excellence 
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in sacred poetry,” he states to be 
especially prevalent throughout this 
inspired writer. 


* Of all the figures,” he says, * under 
which the highly metaphorical language of 
Scripture is accustomed to represent the 
Deity, the ‘ Shepherd’ stands pre-eminent 
in frequency, in copiousness, in force, and 
in beauty. Let us then enter into the 
true properties and qualities of this divine 
Shepherd, as displayed in the text: Ist, He 
shall feed his flock like a Shepherd. 2nd, 
He shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom. 3rd, He 
shall gently lead these that are with young, 
And adding to them another, which the pa- 
rallel passage in St. Jobn * suggests, let us 
exhibit, as far as we can, the humble cor- 
respondence of the designs of the Society 
FoR PromotinG Curistian KNOWLEDGE, 
with this her great example.” 


After explaining the metaphorical 
éxpressions as they occur under each 
head of the text, the Reverend Pre- 
late accordingly proceeds to shew 
how the Society has, in each parti- 
cular, followed the pattern of our 
blessed Lord. 


“ In feeding the flock she aims to make 
his word the inmate of every cottager, and 
even the daily oracle, standard, and guide, 
of each member of the family, and thus to 
satisfy, ‘ with the bread of life,’ each soul 
that ‘hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness.” In gathering the lambs, which 
must-mean the children, the youthful, the 
inexperienced, the ignorant, she has ever 
directed her attention to the religious and 
moral training of the youthful poor, Dur- 
ing the hundred and twenty years of her 
existence, several millions of children have 
had the opportunity of profiting by the 
wholesome discipline and spiritual culture 
of the schools indebted to her benevolence 
—and 300,000 children may be supposed at 
this moment to be deriving essential bene- 
fit from her sources of instruction.” 


After paying a just and merited 
tribute to the author of the Madras 
System, the Bishop proceeds to the 


*“ He 


third particular of the text. 





* «Chap, x. 16. Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also J must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd,” 


Bishop of Gloucester’s Sermon. 
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shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” 

“* This designation is intended to in- 
clade a numerous and greatly diversified 
class of characters, even all who by the 
burden of past transgression, by the in- 
cumbrance of habitual sin, or by the pres- 
sure of present temptation, are checked, 
and hindered, in the Christian course ; but 
who are at length sensible of the weight 
which oppresses them, and are become 
alive to their guilt and their danger.” 

“ Here too the Society has caught the 
sympathetic feeling from her Lord, and 
has sought, after his manner, gently to lead 
the many burdened amongst the flock, in 
some sense committed to her charge. Her 
Bibles and her Prayer Books have penetra- 
ted in vast numbers the hospitals and the 
prisons, the workhouses and the almshouses 
of our country. They have been, we may 
venture to presume, the bearers of relief 
to many an oppressed aud overwhelm- 
ed soul; they have shed their precious 
balm into many a wounded spirit; they 
have poured their glorious light upon 
many a benighted wanderer; they have, 
we may surely trust, brought back many a 
prodigal to his father’s house, and excited 
the joy of the pious here, and the saints 
above, over the revival of the dead in sin, 
and the recovery of the lost to God.” 


We forbear further extracts from 
this Discourse, because it is proba- 
bly in the hands of most of those 
who are in the habit of perusing our 
pages. We however conclude with 
one, which we give with the more 
satisfaction, because we believe the 
exertions of the Society in the quar- 
ter to which it alludes, have been 
much undervalued. 


“ Through her, in anion with the Da- 
nish Mission, the first dawn of genuine 
Gospel light broke upon the beuighted 
millions of Hindoostan : a pure and hallow- 
ed fire was kindled, which, however hither- 
to contracted in its influence, has never 
been extinguished, and now promises, un- 
der happier auspices, in God's appointed 
time, to burn before it ‘ all things that of- 
fend,’ the stumbling block of Papal supersti- 
tion and adulterated Curistianity, the de- 
pravities of the Mahometan imposture, and 
the base fabric of Brahminical idolatry, 
and if, (blest from above) to enlighten and 
warm each heart, from the Ganges to the 
Indus, and from Cape Comerin, to the 
mountains of Himalya.” 
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A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. upon his Durkam Speech, 
and the Three Articles in the last 
Edinburgh Review, upon the Sub- 
ject of the Clergy. 8vo. 104 pp. 
2s. Gd. Rivingtons. 1823. 


WE have omitted other matter, with 
a view to give every publicity in 
our power to this clear, and able, 
and spirited letter, which has just 
come into our hands. We shall take 
up no room in the way of prefatory 
remarks, but proceed at once to the 
extracts. 


“ Your Reviewer tells us that the Clergy 
£ have no longer the same supporters among 
the lay parts of the community which they 
were used to find in less enquiring periods,’ 
The Clergy of this kingdom dread no en- 
quiry which can be made, either into their 
claims or into their conduct. ‘They entreat 
you to diseuss their merits, and to examine 
their pretensions, to sum up the account both 
of their virties and of their failings, and 
fairly to strike the balance. True it is, 
that the Church has not the same suppor- 
ters that it had—not because men enquire, 
but because they will not enquire. This is 
not an enquiring, but an inquisitorial age. 
The principle which both your speech and 
your Reviewer inculcate, is not to enquire, 
bat to condemn without enquiry—a priaci- 
ple but too readily adopted in an age which 
has a perverted appetite for licentiousness 
and libel. The Liberals and Reformers of 
the present day never lovk to the use, but 
only to the abuse; like ‘a purblind Argus, 
they are all eyes and no sight:’ they have 
no just notion of the true magnitude and 
nature of objects; they neglect all that is 
amiable and holy, all that is great and good 
in public stitutions aud in private cha- 
racter ; they search with inquisitorial anxiety 
for some latent blot ; and when they have 
found it they magnify it with wilful misre- 
presentation, and fasten upon it with undi- 
vided delight. Look, Sir, at the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle, gud mark the avidity 
with which they court, and the readiness 
with which they insert, every anonymous 
libel either upon the Clergy or the Church. 
Of all the paragraphs, anecdotes, letters, 
&c. upon this subject, with which the pages 
of the Morning Chronicle during these last 
six months have been crowded, there are 
not three which do not, either by the con- 
cealment of some facts, or by the invention 
of others, contain some gross violation of 
truth. If a single Clergyman has disgraced 
himself, his offence is transferred by the 
laws of radical logic from the individual tu 
the body; if the accusation can be proved 
to be false, in vain will anyClergyman seck 
redress by the insertion of a paragraph to 
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refute the charge. The value of Churel 
preferment, again, is magnified in so pre- 
posterous a degree as to excite public envy 
and ill will. Not three weeks ago, to give 
you the last specimen of this manceurre, 
the Bishopric of Calcutta was stated to be 
worth forty thousand per annum; whereas 
its value, in reality, is but four thousand 
five hundred, and scarcely so much, in the 
pocket of the possessor. Borrow the Exa- 
miner of your clerk, and you will find the 
same fallacies and falsehoods hashed up for 
the liberals of a lower order; and if you 
doubt the descent of the system, enquire at 
the next pot-house, which you pass, for the 
Black Dwarf, or some such vehicle of blas- 
phemy and sedition. This, Sir, is the style 
of assault which your Reviewer is pleased to 
dignify by the name of ‘ enquiry;’ a sys- 
tem against which the purest Church in 
Christendom could never stand, but through 
the blessing of a higher power upon the 
lives, the exertions, and the doctrines of its 
Clergy.” P. 6. 

“* How litle reason the Clergy have to 
fear an honest, fair, and open enquiry, L 
call upon you, Sir, to testify. In the years 
1818 and 1819, as chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, you were in correspondence 
with the whole body of tlie English Clergy. 
Until that period you were wholly unac+ 
quainted with the order; and you began 
your examination, as they had reason to 
know, with no prepossession in their favour. 
But what was the result of your enquiry ? 
You found them upon their posts; you foand 
them active in the discharge of their duties; 
you found that they had anticipated you in 
the great national work which you then had 
in hand. To your credit, Sir, be -it said, 
that you then divested yourself of the pre- 
judices which you had preconceived against 
them; and that you came forward in the 
House of Commons*, and spoke of their 
labours and exertions with a warmth which 
did equal honour to your candour, and to 
their deserts. Such, Sir, was the result of 
ENquIny. Iam aware, Sir, that even then 
you took a distinction between the working 
and the dignified Clergy; a distinction 
which I shall presently shew to be unfounded 
in fact. Enquire into this also, and the 
dignified Clergy will have little reason to 
dread the consequence. Lay aside ‘ crimi- 
nation, contempt, defiance, and terror’— 
condescend, as you have done, to enquire. 
The more you know of tie dignified Clergy, 
the less you will be their enemy. 

“ The only enemies, indeed, which the 
Church has at present to fear, are the ene- 
mies of the Gospel itself. At no time, 
during the whole period of ber history, has 
the hostility of every denomination of dis- 
sent been more mitigated. In former days, 
her liturgy, her articles, her ceremonies, 


* Vide Mr. Brougham’s Speech on the 
Education bill, June 19, 1820.—Pamphletcer, 
Vol. xvi. 
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her government, were severally the objects 
of animosity and of attack; but now they 
are very rarely called into question. The 
dissenters are more active, perhaps, than 
they ever were, but they are certainly far 
less virulent. They do not fill their ranks 
upon the principle of hostility, but of indif- 
ference. A resemblance to the Church is 
rather affected than avoided. Their places 
of worship are no more called Meetings but 
Chapels—their Ministers assume the title 
of ** Reverend’’—in some cases both the 
liturgy and the surplice are used. If you 
ask a common person why he prefers the 
Dissenting Chapel to the Church—he will 
tell you that he knows of no difference be- 
tween them—that the former is more con- 
venient in point of time, or more commo- 
dious in point of room, and that therefore 
he attends it. Dissenting Chapels in the 
present day are like cheap shops ; there is 
more shew in the windows, more seeming 
accommodation in the prices, and more 
bowing for custom than among the old 
established traders. The difference is in 
the quality, not in the appearance of the 
article. It is no hostility either to the 
Church or to the chiefs of the Church that 
has increased the number of dissenters; but 
it is the want of accommodation in the 
Churches of the Establishment for the grow- 
ing population of the country. Beside this, 
there is a courting and a canvassing atten- 
tion paid to the inferior orders in Dissenting 
Chapels; and a thousand other proselyting 
artifices are employed —to which a Church- 
man neither can nor ought to descend. At 
the same tiine, so mild and charitable is the 
general temper and language of the Clergy, 
that though the number of Dissenters is 
unavoidably increased, tieir hostiiity to the 
Charch is materially diminished. The bit- 
terest enemies of the Establishment are 
those, who attend ueither Chapel nor 
Church; who hold both in equal contempt, 
and favour the former only with the view of 
overturning the latter.” P. 9. 

“ The parochial and the dignified Clergy 
are not, like the Regulars and Seculars of 
the Roman Cathol'c Church, disiinct bodies 
of men, but they are the same. There are 
not twenty dignitaries in the kingdom who 
are not also parish priests.”” P. 12, 

** Even in the very cathedral, against 
which your invective is especially directed, 
eight Prebendaries out of the twelve are 
resident and working parish priests. You 
see Mr, Darnell for one month in his stall— 
follow him down to his heavy parochial 
charge iu the city, and where will you find a 
more active ur a more Christian minister ? 
Follow Dr. Gray to Bishops Wearmouth, and 
in that populous and important parish, what 
trace can you diseover of the cathedral 
sinecurist ? Take the other six, and you 
will find them as well known in their parishes 
as they are in their stalls.” P. 13. 

*. Look around you, Sir, in the metro- 
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polis. Is the good Dr. Andrewes the less 
active at St. James’s because he.is the Dean 
of Canterbury? Are the labours of Dr. 
Hodg-on less effective at St. George’s be- 
cause he is the Dean of Carlisle ? Look, 
Sir, at the exertions of that truly Christian 
minister, Archdeacon Pott, in the poor and 
populous parish of St. Martin, and do you 
grudge him a prebend of 500/, per aunum, 
to which he has lately been presented, as 
the reward and the support of his labours? 
In London and its neighbourhood L can 
count more than twenty resident and work- 
ing parish priests, who are each possessed 
of some cathedral dignity, which so far 
from diminishing, adds to the powers of 
their parochial utility. 

“ The most extensive Cures are-generally 
the worst paid ; and the demands apon the 
incumbent are often the largest, when his 
means of satisfying them are the least. 
Here, then, a cathedral stall comes with 
peculiar advantage, in aid of the meagre 
resources ofa parish priest. By this addition 
to his income, the parish priest is enabled 
to perform those generous acts, such as the 
buildiigorthe maintaining parochial schools, 
which in your speech before the House of 
Commons you so justly panegyrized. I 
can with truth assert, that more than one 
half of the annual income derived from 
cathedral preferments is expended in the 
parishes of their several possessors.” P, 
13. 

“* When you find the great body of tlie 
Clergy active, alert, and vigilant, be candid 
enough to give some little credit to those by 
whom they are commanded. In promoting 
the great cause of national education, the 
Bishops have discharged their duty to God 
and to their country, with an anxiety and 
an effect which does them lasting honour, 
It was not their negligence, I am inclined 
to think, but it was their activity which has 
constituted the'r offence. 

“ If you were better acquainted with the 
Bench of Bishops, you would readily allow 
that in no sense of the word are their offices 
sinecures. The ordinary routine business 
of a B'shop is no contemptible employ ment ; 
look at the duties imposed upon them by 
various Acts of Parliament, such, for in- 
stance, as your Edtication Bill would have 
prescribed, and you will find that even in 
this respect their hands are not empty. 
But when you take into the aceount the 
appeals which are continually made to their 
decision upon matters the most important 
to the parties concerned—their attendance 
upon various Boards, Societies, and Com- 
mittees, in which the interests of Religion 
are involved—the fatigues of Visitations, 
Confirmations, Ordinations, &c. to say no- 
thing of their Parliamentary duties, you 
will not contend that the life of a Bishop is 
an idle life, but that, on ‘he contrary, it is a 
life of much labour, and of more anxiety.” 
P. 17. 
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** Their business must be done—it is done 
—and it is well done.” P. 19. 

‘“* With respect to pluralities, I have only 
to observe that they are by no means so in- 
jurious in practice as you might at first ima- 
gine.” Ibid. 

‘© Many a Clersyman who lives in the 
active discha a heavy parish in a 
populous town, (4 cure which 4s in general 
very scantily paid,) is the incumbent of 
another benefice in the country, with a 
smaller population and a larger revenue. 
Upon this latter benefice he maintains a 
resident curate, and occasionally visits it 
himself to see that the duties are duly dis- 
charged, and with the remainder of the 
revenue he supports himself in his residence 
on a laborious and unprofitable charge. 
Here, then, we have the working parish 
priest, and the non-resident pluralist united 
in the same person, and in what respect is 
the religious interest of the country injured 
by the union? This is a more common case 
than you might at first imagine; both the 
incumbents and the curates of poor and 
populous parishes will often be found, in this 
sense, to be pluralists.” P. 20. 

** Far be jt from me to depreciate tlie 
merits of our Sister Church,” (alluding to a 
statement in the review,) “or to deprive the 
Scottish clergy of the praise which they 
so amply deserve. The exemplary dis- 
charge of their winisteria! duties, the vigi- 
lant assiduity of their parochial labours, 
and the dignified simplicity of their lives 
entitle them to a reward far above your 
panegyric or mine to bestow. In one apos- 
tolic character, however, their Church is 
deficient ; a deficieucy which is every day 
more and more sensibly and severely felt. 
Por the absence of Episcopal government no 
other excellence can wholly compensate, so 
essential is that form to the perfection of a 
Christian Church, Their synods, their pres- 
byteries, aud the general assembly, institu- 
tions which our English Church is no longer 
permitted to enjoy, are doubtless productive 
of much practical advantage, both in the 
regulation of doctrine and in the mainte- 
nance of discipline ; but there is wanting 
that peculiar encouragement to talent and 
stimulus to exertion which Episcopal, and I 
may add, Cathedral dignities, if properly 
bestowed, can slone supply. The Scottish 
Clergy are a pious, and an exemplary body 
of men, but their education is narrow, and 
their learning small, Look, Sir, at the 
annals of the Church of Scotland from the 
Reformation downward to the present time, 
and observe how very few Theologians of 
eminence it bas produced. Some brilliant 
stars, it is true, have appeared in the Nor- 
thera hemisphere, whose lustre no time will 
eve extinguish; the works of Campbell, 
Macknight, Beattie, and of a few others, will 
be read with advantage and admiration by 
our. latest posterity. But how small! will 
these appear when compared with the lumi- 
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naries of our English Church. Make what 
allowance you chuse, for the proportionate 
magnitude of the respective bodies, and you 
will, notwithstanding, find, that where the 
Scottish Church has produced one Theolo- 
gian of eminence, the English Church has 
produced fifty. If, again, you examine into 
the history of those, whose Theolog‘cal works 
are to this moment held in such estimation 
among us, you will find that most of them 
were Bishops, and almost all of them digni- 
taries, of our natioual establishment. 

‘* This is one of the practical benefits re- 
sulting to the Church from that ‘unequal 
distribution of wealth, which your Reviewer 
and yourself so decdediy condemn, The 
rank and the dignity which our Church has 
been enabled, from its earliest days, to offer 
as a reward to superior learning and exer- 
tion, hold out to young meo of talent and 
of attainment, an eucouragement to enlist 
themselves in the ranks of the ministry. 
The best and the worthiest of the British 
youth, when sitting down to choose a pro- 
fession for life, will naturally be acted upon 
by mixed and various motives ; though the 
glory of God aud the good of mankind be 
the predominant principle which should 
guide their choice, they neither can, nor 
ought to divest themselves of that honoura- 
ble ambition which in evcry other profes- 
sion is the source of activity and of success. 
Such an ambition, if properly regulated by 
a higher principle, and duly subservient to 
a better motive, is mot only honourable, but 
it is holy, it engages the mind of a generous 
youth in a holy work, it stimulates him to 
holy exertion, and it will conduct him both 
here and hereafter to a hely reward, As 
your Reviewer has been pleased to quote 
one verse of St. Paul, perhaps I may be 
allowed to transcribe another which imme- 
diately precedes it. ‘ This is a true saying ; 
If a man d:sire the office of a Bishop, he desir- 
eth a good work.’ 

“ Now, Sir, if you abolish the dignities 
and level the distinctions of the sacred pro- 
fession, you take away those inducements 
which, in the mind of many a hesitating 
youth, will turn the scale in its favour. 
What will be the consequence? Young men 
of academical distinction and attainment 
will no longer think of the Church as a 
profession ; the Ministry wi!l pass into infe- 
rior hands ; instead ofa learned and a high- 
talented Clergy, you will have a body of 
men without weight and without influence. 
Such men in a country parish may be wor- 
thy and efficient ministers ; but against the 
progress of scepticism and infidelity in the 
higher orders they will be unable to oppose 
the slightest barrier 

“ For many years, as you, Sir, well 
know, Edinburgh has been the head-quarters 
of infidelity. The diffusion of scepticism 
among the higher ranks is fully equal to 
that of religion among the lower. The phi- 
losopher is teaching the academic to seofl, 
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while the minister is teaching the plough- 
boy to pray. This is a system, Sir, which 
cannot long continue. The diffusion of 
knowledge, and the interchange of opinion, 
which marks the present day, will effectu- 
ally prevent the conversion of religion into 
an engine of state police. In the more dis- 
tant part of Scotland, where the prinitive 
simplicity of the national manners still con- 
tinues, the clergy mzy retain their beneficial 
power; but in those more populous districts, 
which are illuminated by the productions of 
the liberal press, the influence of the Clergy 
is rapidly diminishing. This diminution is 
excellently pourtrayed ina little work which 
is familiar to every English reader, ‘ The 
Aunals of the Parish.’ The factis, that the 
Scottish Clergy, as a body, have neither the 
learning nor the power which is necessary, 
in these times, to defend the citadel of 
Christianity, and to silence its assailants, 
As a peace establishment they are admira- 
ble, but in time of war they are inefficient. 
There is no inducement held out in the 
Scottish Church for a young man of fam'ly, 
of talent, or of attainment, to enter the 
clerical profession, or to bring any superior 
endowments to the defence and support of 
the sacred cause. In England the case is 
otherwise ; the ablest scholars, the deepest 
mathematicians, the highest in rank, and 
the wealthiest in family, enter the Church 
without reluctance and without degradation. 
What is the consequence ? In England, 
among the higher orders, infidelity will 
scarcely dare to show its head; whatever 
shape it may assume, under what cover 
soever it may shelter itself, it is detected 
and exposed. The vigilance of the Clergy 
enables them to mark the first appearance 
of the disease, and their talent to arrest its 
contagion. The enemies of Christianity, un- 
able to cope with its defenders in fair and 
open combat, have retreated from the field ; 
and are now exercising their revenge in 
blackening the characters and undermining 
the iifluence of their conquerors.” P. 27, 
“ Thus, then, Sir, the unequal distribu- 
tion of the honours and the revenues of the 
Chureh has a practical advantage, which 
far, very far, overbalances any inconveni- 
ences which may be placed in the oppesite 
scale. 1 will conclude this part of the sub- 
ject with the words of Dr. Bentley, in answer 
to the objections urged by Collins upon the 
same point. He considers the few shining 
d:gnities in the Church, as Prebends, Dea- 
neries, and Bishoprics, to be those prizes in 
the lottery of the Church which induce a 
parent to risk his child’s fortune in it; and 
he very justly supposes, that if its endow- 
ments were averaged, they would offer no 
sufficient recompense for a long, laborious, 
and expensive education. ‘ It is that part 
of your Establishment, (he speaks in the 
character of a Lutheran), that makes your 
Clergy excel ours. Do but once level all 
your preferments, and yuu will soon be as 
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level in your learning; for, instead of the 
flower of the English youth, you will have 
only the refuse sent to your academies, and 
those too, cramped and crippled in their 
studies, for want of aim and emulation.’ ” 
P. 33. 

“ Before, however, I come to the actual 
amount of the Ecclesiastical Revenues, [ 
have a few’ words to say respecting their 
title. There is not a lay estate in the 
kingdom that is held upon a title so ancient 
and so sound as that of the property of the 
Church. This, Sir, as a lawyer, you know. 
It is a gross violation of the first principles 
of the Constitution to call the Revenues of 
the Church either a burthyn eratax. They 
are neither; but they are frecholds; free- 
holds productive of the same advantages, 
subject to the same burthens, and protected 
by the same laws, with everv other species 
of landed freehold. The Bishop and Mr. 
Lambton hold their respective estates upon 
the same common righ’ ; the one is no more 
a burthen upon the country than the other; 
and the same revolutionary hand which 
would violate the laws of property in the 
one case, will violate them alsu in the 
other. When a singte acre shall be severed 
from the See of Durham, then let Mr. 
Lambton tremble for his own. When the 
work of confiscation begins, its violence is 
fearfully contagious. The Clergy will be 
the first, but not the only victims. 

‘* Tithes, Sir, are no tax; they are a rent 
cliarge upon the land, to the amount of a 
tenth part of its produce. They are a rent 
charge not imposed by the law, but by thé 
original possessors of the land; the land 
thus charged by its original possessor has 
been bought and sold hundreds of times, 
subject to the Ecclesiastical rights which 
are vested in it; and in the price for which 
these lands have been bought or sold, this 
reservation has always been considered. 
Tithes are not public but private property ; 
not are they the Jess so because in some 
cases a public duty is entailed on their pos- 
sessors. The incumbent of a parish is a 
servant of the public, but he is not paid by 
the public; in his parochial property the 
public have no more concern than in his 
private fortune. Dr. Philpotts is no more 
paid by the public than Mr. Lambton; nor 
are the tithes of the one any more a tax 
upon the state than the coal-pits of the 
other. In the same strain of Radical cant, 
it might be asserted, ‘that the enormous 
income of Mr. Lambton is wrung out of the 
pockets of the London poor ; and that many 
a shivering family in St. Giles's is forced to 
expend its !ast penny in fattening the estab- 
lishment of an overgrown Northern Squire—— 
that the coal proprietor’s profit is an odious 
and a grinding tax upon the labouring po- 
pulation, and ought to be abolished’ If 
the same system of enquiry which you have 
applied to the property of the Clergy be ap- 
plied also to the property of the layman, 
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the result, in most instances, will be the 
same. It would be highly advantageous to 
the State to take the coal-pits in hand, aud 
to affurd fuel to the poor at a far cheaper 
rate than at present. The breweries of 
Messrs. Whitbread, Meux, Calvert, &c. are 
a burthen upon the country. ‘ Who,’ in the 
language of your Reviewer, ‘ can pretend to 
doubt but that leer might be afforded for 
cheaper to the people than from any of these 
brewerics ?? Without doubt, the tithes of 
the Clergy, the cval-pits of Mr. Lambton, 
and the capital of the brewers, if converted 
into public property, would do much to 
relieve the burthens of the state.’ Are you 
quite sure, again, that the landlord’s rent is 
not considered by the great body of Refor- 
mers to be as odious a tax as the parson’s 
tithe? Mr. Cobbett considers them as parts 
of the same system, and as abuses which 
require a similar remedy. 

*« But there are another order of men, 
whose title, though it be infinitely worse, 
you will not find it quite so easy to shake— 
those tithe-owners | mean, who wear not a 
black coat, but a blue one—the lay impro- 
priators, who impose the same tax without 
performing the same duty. For these, the 
sagacity of your Reviewer has made no 
provision; he does not, indeed, appear ‘to 
have contemplated their existence. Against 
a host of stout and unshrinking laymen you 
will not be disposed to hurl ‘ crimination, 
covtempt and defiance ;’ they are not to be 
told that tithes are a tax, or that private 
property isa public burthen. These are the 
men, Sir, with whom you ought to begin, 
and when you have abated these sinecures 
of an independent laity, you may with the 
better grace attack the revenues of a work- 
ing Clergy. 

“* But what is the amount of these reve- 
nues? The annual revenue of the two Arch- 
bishops and the twenty-four Bishops has 
never exceeded 130,000/.*, and in the 
present times it is, of course, considerably 
diminished. If, Sir, out of this you deduct 
the necessary expences attending the re- 
spective Sees, the remainder will not consti- 
tute the enormous mass of wealth, which 
your Reviewer describes. There are several 
Peers, Sir, whose individual incomes exceeds 
the aggregate of the revenues of the whole 
bench. The revenuesof the Sees of Durham 
and Winchester are doubtless large—when 
they are compared with those of other 
Bishopricks ; but they are small when com- 
pared with those of many nuble proprietors. 
The.same observation may be applied to 
the inferior Clergy. ‘The wealth of the 
Durham Clergy is large when compared 
with that of other dignitaries ; but it is upon 
a very moderate scale, when compared with 
the ordinary income of country gentlemen. 
The single income of Mr. Lambton alone. 





* Vide Cove on the Revenues of the 
“hureh, 
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exceeds the aggregate incume of the twelve 
prebendaries on the one band; it exceeds 
also the enormous vevenue of the Bishopric 
on the other. True it is that these dignita- 
ries are Clergymen; and also Tories; and 
therefore ought to be reduced to the poverty 
of the Apostolic age. Your Reviewer is 
rather profuse of his Scriptural quotations 
upon this point; bad he looked, however, a 
little farther into the writings of St. Paul, 
he would have found that the poverty of 
the primitive Church extended to all its 
members; nor is there any rule in this 
respect laid down for a Bishop that is not 
equally applicable to his flock. Your Re- 
viewer has been ransacking Scripture, the 
better to revile the Clergy Scripture has 
been cited, as we are told, by more per- 
sonages than one, and with similar success, 

“© J do not find in Seripture that a Chris- 
tian minister should live in poverty while his 
flock revels in wealth: but this I find, that 
whatever his revenue may be, he is to ex- 
pend it in such a manner that ‘ men may see 
his good works and glorify his father which is 
in heaven.’ Now, Sir, from whom are an 
opulent Laity to take an examp!e? From a 
man whom for his very poverty in the pride 
of their heart they despise? No, Sir, from 
a man who is placed in the same rank with 
themselyes—who with a revenue much in- 
ferior to them, shall yet possess sufficient 
means to lead the way in every work of 
munificence and charity—who both by his 
preaching and by his practice shall teach 
them how the riches of a Christian ought to 
be expended. 

*“« | have no desire, Sir, to see a race of 
proud and wealthy ecclesiastics; but at the 
same time I admire the establishment of a 
Church, whose revenues are so disposed as 
to admit a few ecclesiastics among the 
highest circles of the country—not to vie 
with a wealthy Laity in luxury and pomp: 
but to mark the rare and happy union of 
dignity and meekness, of splendour and 
purity, of opulence and charity. Such is 
the example which a wealthy Prelate is 
called upon to display : such is the example 
which has been eminently displayed by that 
very Prelate whose character in his old age, 
you would hold up to indignation and scorn. 
I know not the person of Bishop Kacrington; 
but I know his virtues and his munifieence. 

© Muptijoerai Tuc Mado i) pypHoETar.”” 
P. 35. 

« As tithes appear to be the main object 
of bis censure, 1 will first direct your atten- 
tion to this branch of the Revenues. So far 
from tithes being a vexation to the tenant, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a bundred they 
are a source of advantage to him. Whena 
tenant takes a farm, the tithe is considered 
in the rent which he pays to the landlord. 
Now, if, through the moderation of the in- 
cumbent, less than the actual value of the 
tithe is demanded, dees he not pocket the 
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remainder? And is not such a tenant of 
titheable land in a better condition than a 
tenant of tithe-free land in the same parish ? 
In fixing the rent of the tithe-free tenant 
the whole value of the tithe is added to the 
landlord’s share ; his tenant is, of course, in 
this respect, racked to the uttermost farthing. 
In those parishes where the mixture of tithe- 
able and tithe-free lands will enable you to 
make the cumparison, you wil! find the ten- 
ant of the latter is notoriously in the worst 
condition of the two. The question, however, 
turns upon the moderation of the Clergy. 
Whom shall we bring as witnesses to thei 
characters ? Not their friends, nor thtir ad- 
vocates? for the words of such you will be 
little inclined to trust. But I will bring be- 
fore you witnesses whose words you cannot 
doubt—even the Edinburgh Reviewers them- 
selves, who, in a late number, thus speak of 
the Clergy of our Established Church : 

“© «To the credit of the Church of Eng- 
land, it ought to be mentioned that the 
Clergy seldom carry their claim for tithes to 
the full extent, and that they are, in gene- 
ral, mnch less rigorous in their demands 
than the lay-impropriators.’— Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. xxxiv. p. 71. 

** ‘Thus, then, through the intervention of 
clerical tithes, is the tenant enabled to enjoy 
a greater benefit from the land than if no 
such tithe existed.” P. 44. 

“ Before I conclude my observations upon 
the revenues of the Church, allow me to 
draw your attention to their expenditure. 
There is no part of our British property, 
either landed or funded, which is returned 
aguin to the country from which it springs, 
with more advantage than the revenues of 
the Church. Of these, as I hive before 
observed, very little is converted by accu- 
mulation into unproductive capital; almost 
all of them are expended, and well ex- 
pended either in the support of national 
trade, or in the promotion of jndicious be- 
uevolence. While the peer or the com- 
moner are cousuming the produce of their 
estates at Paris or Geneva, Rome or Na- 
ples—aggravating thereby the distresses, 
and enriching the enemies of their country 
—the revenues of the Church are expended 
at home. If we find an English dignitary 
or incumbent lounging away his time or 
squandering bis money abroad, we mark 
him as a renegado; and by that very mark 
he is distinguished from his brethren. In- 
stances of this dereliction of principle and 
of duty are so rare, so very rare, that 
neither your Reviewer nor yourself, in the 
plenitude of your invectives, have thought 
it expedient to adduce them. But how is 
the income of a Clergyman expended at 
home? In the maintenance of his family 
and the education of his children in the best 
manner which bis income will allow. A 
lawyer, a medical man, a merchant, ora 
trad is idered a very unwise man 
if he lives up to his professional income; a 
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Clergyman, on the contrary, is bound so to 
do. To support his rank and eharacter 
requires the sum total of bis Clerical in- 
come, and often 1more, Every farthing 
therefore of the revenue which he derives 
from the Church is expended in those chan- 
nels, which are the great feeders of na- 
tional prosperity. Luxury and extrava- 
gance are seldom to be found among the 
Clergy ; comfort and hospitality are their 
characteristics.” P.51 

‘** Bat when | come to the charities of the 
Church, and of the Durham Clergy in par- 
ticular, you, Sir, as a Layman will be as- 
tonished at their amount. Look, Sir, at 
the schoo!s which Bishop Barrington has 
founded and endowed. These alone, in the 
eyes of one who is so zealous a patron of 
national education, ought to bave establish- 
ed his character; and to have protected 
him in his declining years, from rudeness 
and malevolence. ‘The munificence of this 
distinguished Prelate both in hisdiocese and 
out of it, is too well known and too widely 
felt to require the feeble aid even of just pa- 
negyric. Istherea single work of Chris- 
tian Charity in the county of Durham in 
which the Clerzy do not take the lead?” 
P. 53. 

‘* There is not a Cathedral town in England, 
to which the same observation will not ap- 
ply. Far be it from me to depreciate the 
generous spirit of the British Laity; but it 
is not too much to assert that this spirit, 
generous as it is, is kindled into action by 
the exhortation, by the activity, and most 
of all by the example of the Clergy.” P 54. 

‘With the great question which is shortly 
to come before Parliament, respecting the 
commutation of Irish tithes, T do not wish 
to intermeddle. I would simply propose 
these two enquiries; from whom do you 
take the property, and to whom do you 
give it? You take it from a resident anda 
liberal Clergy ; you give it, in most in- 
stances, to an absent and a careless land- 
lord. The peasantry of Ireland will reap 
no benefit from the charge ; the rents will 
be proportionably increased; and if they 
do not pay the tithe in one way they will in 
another—the only difference will be, that 
if they pay it to the landlord, the expendi- 
ture of the money will be most probably 
lost to the country. With respect to the 
immense revenues of some Irish Bishoprics 
I may be allowed to hazard one observa- 
tion. Even the greatest enemies of the 
Irish Bench have allowed that the Episco- 
pal estates are upon principle considerably 
underlet, and that they are capable of pro- 
ducing a much better revenue. From this 
system the tenantry must derive an advan- 
tage unknown to the tenantry of any Lay- 
man’s property. Let these estates change 
their masters, and the tenants will soon find 
the difference between a Lay and an Epis- 
copal landlord. [t would be well for the ad- 
vocates of the Irish population to pause, 
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before they recommend a measure, which 
must destroy almost the only tenure which 
is advantageous to the farmer. Upon the 
justice or the policy of any species of con- 
fiscation [ shall not enlarge. The property 
of the Clergy is not the only property in 
Ireland that is marked out for plunder—and 
most mistaken is the man, who thinks that 
by assisting a banditti in the robbery of his 
neighbour, he will purchase his own se- 
curity.” P, 53. 

*¢ From the revenues and the character of 
the Clergy, your Reviewer has travelled to 
the doctrines of the Church. He speaks of 
its near approaches towards the Romish 
Church. A grosser attempt Sir, was ne- 
ver made to impose upon the credulity of 
this ‘enquiring’ age, than to place the 
Churches of England and of Rome upon 
the same footing in the public estimation. 
In foundation and in principle, in doctrine 
and in practice, upon every controverted 
point, they are diametrically opposite. Be- 
tween the Churches of England and Rome 
there never can be any compromise or con- 
vention. So far from any approximation or 
approach liétora /ittoribus contraria. Look, 
Sir, at the confession of faith decreed in the 
Council of Trent, and you will find that to 
no one of its artic!es can any member of the 
English Church give his assent. There is 
no angle nor degree in his ditference; his 
Opposition is straight, direct, and irrecon- 
cilable. 

“** Mach controversy,’ says your Reviewer, 
‘is known to exist respecting the degree in 
‘which Transubstantiation is rejected by 
‘the Catechism of the Church’ There is 
no degree at all in the matter ; the rejec- 
tion is absolute and without reservation 
The Romanist asserts that the substance of 
the bread is actually changed into the body 
of Christ. This is Transubstantiation. The 
Lutheran believes that the body of Christ is 
really present in the bread, though the sub- 
stance is not changed. This is Consubstan- 
tiation. The Church of England maintains 
that the bread still remains bread without 
any change or addition whatsoever—and 
that as such it is a sign or token only of the 
spiritual body of Christ. In a Sacrament, 
our Church tells us, there are two parts, 
the outward visible sign and the inward spi- 
ritual grace; let us take them as they ap- 
pear in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Q. What is the outward part or sign of 
the Lord’s Supper ? 

A. Biead and wine which .the Lord hath 
commanded to be received. 

Q. What is the inward part or thing sig- 
nified ? 

A. The body and blood of Christ which 
are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ? 

Q. What are the benefits whereof we are 
made partakers thereby ? 

A. The strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls by the body and blood of Christ 
as our bodies are by the bread and wine. 
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** Now so far from attaching any additional 
virtue to the outward sign, the Church sup- 
poses the possibility of its being received 
without any spiritual grace. For according 
to the XXLXth Article, unbelievers though 
they eat the bread in the Lord’s Supper do 
not receive the body of Christ. Is there 
any virtue then inberent in the bread ? 
None whatever. The Catechism expressly 
tells us that as our bodies are refreshed by 
the bread and wine, so aré our souls re- 
freshed by the body and blood of Christ. 
This very similarity precludes identity. 
The Redeemer of the world has been pleased 
for the wisest reasons to attach to each of 
his Sacramental institutions an outward sign. 
Now if any mysterious change were to take 
place in its substance, it would no longer 
be the outward sign, but it would become 
the thing signified—as it does according to 
the Church of Rome; whereas in the 
Church of England it is called an outward 
sign and it remains so, 

“* [ will not suppose that the Reviewer is so 
ignorant of the Gospel or of its language as 
to imagine that the spiritual reception of 
the body of Christ, has any necessary eon- 
nection with the act of eating the bread. 
The pious Christian will often in meditation 
and prayer feed upon this spiritual food ; 
but never will he do it with so much effect 
as when, according to the command of 
Christ, it is represented by the outward 
elements. The Categhism then, so far 
fiom any degree of approach to the doc- 
trine of Trausubstantiation, contradicts it 
in terms; by separating the outward visible 
sign from the inward spiritual grace. Be- 
tween the doctrines of the Churches of Eng- 
land and of Rome on this important point, 
there is not the slightest possible approach.” 
P. 60. 


On the subject of absolution, 
among other excellent remarks, is 
the following : 


“According to the Church of England 
there is ‘neither conveyed nor pretended 
to be conveyed’ to the priest any power of 
absolution, It is not the power to absolve 
which is conveyed, but it is the commission 
to declare absolution from God. If the 
priest declare that absolution in an in.pro- 
per case and under improper circumstances, 
the absolution is good for nothing—if he 
withholds it improperly, it will not there- 
fore be withheld by the Almighty. The 
priest is an ambassador from the Almighty ; 
but if he shail presume to depart from the 
clear and decided instructions which are 
given ‘him by his heavenly Master, the 
treaties which he makes will not be ratified, 
nor will his acts be valid. It is true that 
the. Church eonsiders the commission which 
was given to the Aposiles in the words which 
the Reviewer bas quoted, as continued to 
their successors. The difference consists in 
the degree of authority which is conferred. 
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The Apostles were ivspired; and were there- 
fore infallible judges of every case which 
might occur—the Priest of later ages is not 
inspired, he cannot therefore pronounce 
with certainty upon any case that may oc- 
cur. When therefore he gives or withholds 
absolution, it is only according to the ap- 
perent fulfilment or rejection of the terms 
of the Gospel on the part of his penitent. 
His commission is doubly limited, first by 
the terms of the Gospel; secondly by the 
uncertainty whether his penitent has com- 
plied with them or not. His absolution 
therefore is, and must be, both declaratory 
and conditional. What authority then, you 
will ask, does his commission give to the 
Priest beyond any other man?—for, you 
and I may apparently do the same thing— 
viz. to declare absolution from heaven to a 
penitent if he shews true repentance and 
faith in Christ. The commission of the 
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priesthood is this—to declare the absolution 
officially, as the ministers, the servants, 
and the ambassadors of Christ. From the 
lips of a man commissioned by his heavenly 
Master, the sentence of absolution comes 
with more force and effect than from the 
lips of acommon Christian. Of such con- 
sequence to the tender or the wounded 
conscience is the declaration of pardon and 
peace, that Christ has been pleased to en- 
trust a certain orde: of men with the pe- 
culiar privilege of teaching, preaching, and 
pronouncing it. This is the commission 
given to the Priest in the Church of Christ, 
a commission which contains in it not one 
grain of that imposture with which your Re- 
viewer so petulautly charges it. It isa com- 
mission which Scripture gives, and reason 
approves.” P, 72, 


(To be continued.) 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Ws have received some interesting 
reports from the Alford and Spilsby 
District Committee, and from that 
of Cowbridge. From these it ap- 
pears that the amount of books and 
tracts issued from their local depo- 
sits, has been as follows, 

Bibles. 


51 
670 


frat 


Testaments, 
Psalters, &c. 
166 


Issuedin the seven preced- 1019 


ing years, - - - - 
Tota! issued from the com- 
mencement of the Insti- 
tution in 1815, to Dec. 
Sist. 18272, -°- - « 


1215 


REGISTER. 


Extract fromthe Eighth Annual Re- 
portof the Alford and Spilsby Dis- 
trict Committee. 


Tue CommiTtrek, after returning their 
sincere thanks to the numerous Supporters 
of this InstrTUTION, beg leave to inform 
them that in the course of the year ending 
December 31st, 1822,‘ Books and Tracts 
to the amount stated below have been is- 
sued from their local deposit, viz. 


Prayer Books, Other bound Tracts, balf- 
oks. bound, &c, 
244 1975 
1662 17112 
1906 19087 


Tota! . 


2633 
22027 


-—--——— 


24660 


197 
1534 


1731 


Extract from the Report of the Cowbridge District Committee. 


Summary of Books Sold. 


200 
21 
371 
457 


Welsh and English Bibles........ 
Welsh and English Testaments. ... 
Welsh and English Prayer Books. . 
Religions Tracts and School Books 


Total. .....1319 


Summary of Books distributed gratui- 
tously. 

Prayer Books. ....2.ccceccsecs 

Pealters ..ccccccccecrsccsesces 

Religious Tracts..........++-. 

School Books..... 


8 

50 
1252 
2190 


Total. .....3500 


N.B. No return has been made of the Books sold at Merthyr, 


Number of Schools supplied with Books.... 


Number of Children benefited 


ee ee 


29 
1417 


The number of Books sold and distributed gratuitously from Michaelmas, 1821, to 


Michaelmas, 1822, was 4819. 


The number of Books disposed of since the establishment of the District Committee 


in November, 1814, -has been, 


1120 


Bibles. c.sccceescccsecescccovers 

Testaments... ....-00+0+ 0+- 

Prayer Books.........+.++ 

Psalters ...... . 1213 

Religious Tracts and School Books. . 20,374 f i 
Making a Total of 27,942 distributed by the District Committee since its establishment. 


1902 
3333 


eee ree eeerreere ee 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


On Friday, Feb. 21, the anniversary 
meeting of this Incorporated Society was 
held in the Vestry-Room of the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow. Present, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the Chair ; 
the Bishops of London, Bangor, Bristol, 
Chester, Gloucester, Lincoln, and Salis- 
bury; the Archdeacons of Colchester, Lon- 
don, Middlesex, and St. Albans; and 
others of the Clergy and Laity. At 12 
o'clock, the Lord Mayor arrived in state, 
attended by his Chaplain, the Sheriffs, and 
seyeral Aldermen ; on which business was 
suspended, and the Society followed his 
Lordship into the Church, where, after di- 
vine service, a Sermon was preached by 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, from St, Matt. 
vii. 28, 29. 

The Right Reverend Prelate, after some 
prefatory remarks, proceeded to point 
out the distinctive character, in point of 
manner, of our Lord’s preaching} which he 
described to be short, sententious, and au- 
thoritative, (his Lordship made use of the 
term dogmatical inits technical sense to ex- 
= it,) devoid of laboured proof, and de- 

ivered with the conscious authority of one 
that could sufficiently establish its truth, 
and ensure conviction by the exercise of 
miraculous power, This same power he 
stated to have been graciously extended to 
the Apostles; and thereby to have given to 
them an advantage in the work of evange- 
lizing, which no missionary of the present 
day can hope to possess, The modern 
Missionary can neither pretend to give 
feet to the lame, nor eyes to the blind ; he 
cannot heal the sick with a word, nor 
raise the dead to life; and hitherto he 
has had nothing to trust to under the Di- 
vine blessing, but his own ardour in the 
cause, and the force ofhis own preaching— 
means so wholly inefficient of themselves, 
when opposed on the one hand to the in- 
tellectual pride of the Brahmin, who is 
ready equally with the Missionary himself 
to acknowledge the grossness and folly of 
idolatry ; and on the other, to the licenti- 
ous indulgence allowed to the deluded 
Hindoo, and the attachment with which 
he clings to, and the dread which he has 
On many accounts of renouncing the su- 
perstitious faith of bis fathers; that the 
wonder is, not so much that the modern 
Missionary has done so little, but that he 
thould ever have made a single convert. 

That authority, however, which had 
been hitherto wanting, and without which, 
in the absence of miraculous powers, suc- 
cess could not be anticipated, the Bishop 
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considered tohave been at length supplied, 
in the establishment of a regular Church 
and a Missionary College, under the de- 
clared protection of the Government. 
From this time the Missionary may adopt 
a different language from what he could 
formerly do, Henceforth he may say to 
the Brahmin and his idolatrous followers, 
I come to you, not only with the words of 
truth, aot only full of personal ardour, and 
ready to make every personal sacrifice for 
you, convinced as I am, of the importance 
of what I have to deliver; but I come far- 
ther, in the name of that Government un- 
der which you are living and enjoying so 
many blessings; in the name of that peo 
ple whose superior civilization and know- 
ledge, whose higher sense of morals, and 
strict and imspartial administration of jus- 
tice you admire and reverence; and who 
attribute all this their superiority over you 
to that very religion which I preach—a re- 
ligion not only true in its doctrines, and 
pure in its precepts, but now visibly set 
forth among yon with all the outward ac- 
companiment of places of worship, and a 
regular and acknowledged ministry. The 
Bishop then proceeded to make some ob- 
servations on the worldly views, and im- 
moral conduct which has hitherto unhap- 
pily but too much marked the character of 
our countrymen resident in Hindoostan ; 
and pointed out the happy effect which 
might be anticipated on them from the 
presence and watchful exertions of the Bi- 
shop and his Clergy, and the consequent 
additional weight and authority which a 
favourable change in their moral and reli- 
gious habits generally, must necessarily im- 
part to the preaching of the Missionary : 
and concluded an able, and clear, and ele- 
gant discourse with a high and merited 
eulogium on the talents and virtues of the 
late lamented Bishop of Calcutta, and an 
earnest prayer, that that Church, which was 
lately but a small seed, and still a tender 
plant, might, in God’s own good time, and 
under his blessing, spring up and become 
a tree so great, that all the Gentiles of 
the East may lodge under the shadow of 
its branches, , 

The service being ended, the Society 
returned to the Vestry-Room, where bu- 
siness was resumed, and many interesting 
communications made by his Grace the 
President. These, with an account of 
Diocesan and District Committees re- 
cently formed at Exeter, Bishopwear- 
mouth, and Greenwich, under the title of 
the “ Blackheath District Committee,” 
and Maidstone under that of the ‘* Sutton 
Deanery District Committee,” we sha'l 
have the pleasure of laying before our 
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readers in our next number, At four 
o’clock the Meeting broke up, and their 
Lordships the Bishops, with others of the 
dignified Clergy, repaired to the Mansion- 
House, where they were entertained by the 
Lord Mayor, according to annual custom. 


a 


LAW REPORT. 


THE following decision is so im- 
portant in its principle to the Clergy, 
and seems to have been so well con- 
sidered, though proceeding only from 
an inferior Court, that we insert a 
report of it at some length, the au- 
thenticity of which may be depend- 
ed on. 


Consistory Court.— Diocese of Exeter.— 
Julian and others, v. Crago. 

This was a suit brought to recover the 
value of the tithe of the rakings of barley 
and oats grown on the ground of the de- 
fendant, iv the parish of Kea, in Cornwall. 
The result of the evidence was, on the one 
hand, that there was nothing fraudulent nor 
immoderate iu the quantity of the rakiugs, 
and on the other that they were of suffi- 
cient importance to be made into bundles, 
while the bulk of the crop was still un- 
tithed and on the ground, and, in fact, 
carried home with the other nine parts. 
The question for the Court was admitted 
to be the general titheability of rakings. 
The case was twice argued by counsel. 
(Mr. Tancred for the promovents, and 
Mr, T. M., Stevens for the defendant,) be- 
fore the Chancellor, the Rev. G. Martin, 
assisted by Mr. Coleridge. The Judge 
decreed for the value of the tithe without 
costs, 

Before the sentence was read, he ob- 
served how much time and attention had 
been bestowed upon this suit, in conse- 
quence of the importance of the point at 
issue, and the difficulties in which con- 
flicting decisions bad involved it; and 
stated, that in proportion as further light 
had been thrown upon it by reference to 
authorities and by repeated discussion, the 
more fully he was convinced that it was 
his duty to pronounce the sentence which 
was about to be read. After referring to 
the doctrine laid down in various Text 
books, that “ no tithe was due for rakings 
of corn, as being left for the poor,” he ob- 
served, that in this doctrine which was per- 
fectly reasonable, and fully justified by the 
general maxim, “de minimis non curat 
lex,” the term rakings obviously applied to 
that which was massed by the rake, and 
left on the ground, and not to that which 
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was collected by the rake, and carried 
home. He asked, was it to be inferred, 
because what escaped the rake, and was 
left behind when the field was cleared for 
the poor to glean, was exempt from tithes, 
that therefore, what was collected by the 
rake, and carried home in as titheable a 
shape as the sheaves themselves, should be 
exempt also? Did it follow, because the 
maxim “de minimis nen curat lex,” was 
applicable to the scattered corn which the 
farmer left on the ground as not worth 
collecting, that it was therefore equally 
applicable to a quantity of corn gathered 
up by the rake, carefally bound into bun- 
dies, placed in mows, and carried to the 
farmer’s barn? He then eited some old 
cases which sanctioned this doctrine of the 
Text-books, and the distinction he had 
drawn. 


Pitty. Harris. Rolle’s Reports, 379. 

Where a prohibition having been granted 
in a suit for tithe of rakings, Serjeant 
Finch afterwards stated in Court, that the 
farmer had made great gain of these 
rakings, for he had taken them home to 
bis barn. Lord Coke said, the prohi- 
bition is now gone, let him plead that 
matter, if he want a consultation.” He 
observed, that this went strongly te shew 
that that fact, if proved, would, in the 
mind of the Chief Justice, be an answer to 
the prohibition ia the further stage of the 
cause, So in Bird v. Adams, Anderson, 199, 
where the farmer prescribed only to pay 
the tenth of the sheaf corn, the Court held 
the prescription bad, for that could be 
nothing else but to pay the tenth of as 
much as the owner pleased, and no more ; 
and that it was prescribing to pay a part of 
tithes in kind for the whole tithe of the 
same nature, whieh no Judge could hald 
to be valid. He then observed, that one 
of the first decisions on the other side, and 
one frequently referred to as an authority 
for the rule, that no tithe was due for 
rakings, (Green v. Hunt,) would not, if 
examined, establish the poimt, for there 
the defendant pleaded the doing something 
more to the Parson's share than the law 
obliged him, as a consideration for the 
exemption from tithe of rakings. To whieh 
case seemed applicable the remark of 
Gibson, who says, “ that heretofore, 
tithes were thought to be due for rakings, 
de jure, is evident ; from hence, that whea 
suits were brought by incumbents for 
them, the plea of defendant was a medas 
of something done for the parson which he 
was not obliged to do, which plea had 
heen unnecessary if rakings in their owa 
nature, had not been titheable.” He thea 

9 
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referred to a series of decisions on the 
other side, which had generally established 
the exemption of rakings of corn from pay- 
ing tithe; and lastly to a more recent de- 
cision of the Coart ef Exchequer as well 
as one of Lord Stowell in the Consistorial 
Court of London, (Fillwood, v. Kemp. 
Vol. FE. p. 491.) which were distinctly 
against that exemption: all these cases he 
said had been fully discussed at the hear- 
ing of suits by counsel. He then con- 
cluded by stating that the question for him 
to determine, was whether he was to be 
governed by the authority of these latest 
decisions, consistent as they were with the 
original principle, that the tenth of the 
produce was tie tithe owner's due, and 
opening as they did no door to any fraud; 
or whether he was to reject them altogether 
fur the sake of going back to a series of 
eatlier decisions, on the other side, which 
appear themselves to have deviated from 
the original principle of law, which are in- 
consistent with the original principle of the 
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tithe-owners right, and which open a wide 
door to fratid, against which it would be 
very diffievlt for the injured party to 
guard, or have redress for. 

In this alternative he felt himself hound 
to give sentence for the plaintiffs; if he 
were wrong, he was subject to correction 
in the higher courts; and it would never 
be any thing but matter of satisfaction to 
him, that very important points should be 
settled by the decision of the highest 
authorities. Considering that the induce- 
ment held out to the defendant by the 
authorities in his favour, acquitted him of 
any vexatious desire of litigation ; and that 
the suit had been conducted by the plain- 
tiffs in a manner that had loaded it with 
unnecessary expence, by the introduction 
of charges which had not been substan- 
tiated, he should in these instances give no 
costs. 

Proctor for the promovent, Mr. Ellard ; 
for the defendant, Mr. Thomas ‘lurner. 


SoA TD 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Tue Rev. Recinatp Hener, D.D. rec- 
tor of Hodnett, and incumbent of the 
chapelries of Weston cum Redcaséle and 
Moreton Say, Shropshire, and preacher 
at Lincoln’s-Inn, to the Sec of Cat- 
CUTTA. 

Benson, G. L. to be a vicar choral of 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

Bishep, H. viear of Ardle'gh, to the vi- 
carage of Great Clacton, Essex ; patron, 
F. Nassav, Esq. of St. Osyth Priory. 

Bluck, J. to the vicarage of Gray’s Thur- 
rock, Essex ; vacant by the death of the 
Rev. M. Witson. 

Burgess, W. to the consolidated vicarage 
of Kirby Walton, and Thorpe-le-Soken, 
Essex ; patron, the Lornp Bisuor or 
Lonpon. 

Cape, J. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to the head mastership of the 
artillery and engineer seminary at Ad- 
discombe, near Croydon ; patrons, the 
East Inp1a CoMPany. 

Curtis, W. vicar of Leominster, to be 
chaplain to the Bisnor or Oxrorp. 
Davies, R. M.A. vicar of Dixton, to the 

rectory of Stanton, Oxfordshire. 

Dickinson, W. H. B.C.L. of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, to be one of the 
domestic chaplains to the Dowacer 
Lapy Forrester. 

Elers, C. of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, chaplain to His Rovay Hieu- 
ness THE Duxe or CLARENCE, to the 
vicarage of Bickenhill, Warwickshire ; 
patron, the Earns or AYLEsrorp. 


Greenway, W. W. of Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge, domestie chaplain to the Earl 
of Strathmore and Kingborne, to the 
rectory of Newbold Vernon, and to the 
vicarage of Shackerstone, Leicester- 
shire; patron, G. Greenway, Esq. 

Kenshaw, R. P. B. M.A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to be domestic chaplain to 
the Marevuis oF Sarisaury. 

Jenkins, J. of Whitton, Radnorshire, to 
the rectory of Knill, Herefordshire ; 
patroness, Mrs. Garpetr Watsuam, of 
Knitl Court. 

Lempriere, J. D.D. to the rectory of 
Newton St. Petrock, Devon, 

Lyon, R. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to the head mastership of King’s 
School, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Marsh, M. BD. chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Sarum, to the prebend of 
Beaminster Prima, Dorset, founded in 
the cathedral church of Sarum; pa- 
tron, the Lorp Brsuop. 

Nelson, J. to the rectory of Mileham, 
Norfolk; patrons, W. Mason, Esq., 
the Rev. G. Norris, T. Suytu, Esq. 
and Mr. BarnweuL. 

Owen, H. L.L.D Master of the Grammar 
School, at Beccles, to the rectory and 
parish church of Beccles ; patron, the 
Ear or Gosrorp. 

Peters, J. W. to the rectory of Quening- 
ton, in Gloucestershire; patron, M. 
Hicks Beacn, Esq. of Williamstrip 
Park. 

Pratt, J. B.A, to the consolidated rec- 
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tories of Bintry and Themilthorpe, 
Norfolk; patron, Sir Jacop ASTLEY, 
Bart. 

Scobell, G. D.D. rector of Brattleby, Lin- 
eolnshire, and late fellow of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Henley- 
upon- Thames, Oxfordshire, patron, the 
Lorp BisHop oF RocuestTER. 

Stephens, L. P. M.A. to the rectory of 
North Cray, Kent; patron, Hon. THo- 
MAS CovENTRY. 

Sumner, C. R. to be one of the chaplains 
in ordinary to his Majesty; patron, 
the Lonp CHAMBERLAIN. 

Trotman, F. 8. B.A. to the vicarage of 
Dallington, Northamptonshire, and to 
the rectory of Stoke Geldington, and 
Gayhurst, Bucks; patroness, Miss 
Wright, of Sidmouth. 

White, W. M.A. to the vicarage of Strad- 
broke, Suffolk ; patron, the Lonp Bi- 
sHop oF Ety. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, January 27. 

Masters or Arts. —R. Bracken, 
Queen’s college, on Mr. Michel’s Foun- 
dation; H. A. Pye, and R. Bird, Mag- 
dalen college. 

February 1. 

Masters or Arts.—I’. Lee, Magdalen 
college ; F. Vincent, Brasenose college, 

Bacue.ors or Arts. — G. 8. Prior, 
Queen’s college ; R. Pole, Baliol college ; 
R. Briscoe, R. L. Benson, W. H. Twem- 
low, W. Macbean, and J. Lupton, Christ 
church ; and T. Williams, Oriel college. 

February 8. 

Masters or Arts,—C. Wheeler, Christ 
church; F. Maude, Brasenose college ; 
B. D. Hawkins, Pembroke college, ~ 

Bacuextors or Anis.—E. Bosanquct, 
Corpus Christi college, grand compoun. 
der; T. Price, Exeter college; J. H. 
Harrison, Merton college ; E. Wickham, 
New college; R. T. W. Mercer, Trinity 
college; H. Dashwood, Trinity college ; 
C. R. Pemberton, Christ church; W. 
Gresley, Christ church ; W. Thackeray, 
Brasenose college ; J. Twigger, Pembroke 
college. 

Docror 1x Divinity.—By diploma, 
Reginald Heber, M.A. 

February 20. 

Masters or Arrs.—W. W. Stephens, 
St. Mary hail ; J. Gould, Baliol college, 
grand compounders ; J. 'T. Round, Baliol 
college ; F. Winstanley, St. Alban hall; J. 
Stratton, New cdllege; J. Walker, New 
college. 

Bacuetors or Arts —T. Wilkinson, 
Queen’s college, incorporated from Dub- 
liu; D. S. Stone, Exeter college : T. Lit- 
tlehales, Christ church; L. Tugwell, 
Brasenose college. 

February 21. 

Master or Arts.—J. Buchanan, Wad. 

ham college, 
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February 3. 

Messrs. Webster, White, and Wood, 
under graduate commoners of Lincoln 
college, were elected Exhibitioners of the 
Society. 

February 5. 

Bradford Denne Hawkins, M.A. of 
Pembroke college, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society on the Tesdale Foundation. 

February 13. 

The Rev. Thomas Edward Bridges, 
B.D. Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
Corpus Christi college, was unanimously 
elected President of that Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees conferred, February 7. 

Bacnetor iw Divinity. — T. Hill, 
Trinity college. 

Bacuetor or Arts.—W. E. Evans, 
Clare hall. 

February 12. 

Bacuesors or Arts.— G. Jackson, 
Queen’s college ; J. L. Tanner, St. John’s 
college ; W. Hi. Hill, Emanuel college ; 
T. Tocke, Pembroke college. 

February 19. 

Bacuetor in Divinity.—T. ,Turncr, 
Trinity college. 

Masrer or Arts.—J. Jones, St. John’s 
college. 

Bacurtor in Civit Law. — C. Grant, 
St. Peter's college. 

Bacuevors or Arts.—S. Hazlewood, 
St. John’s college; T.S.Scratton, Christ 
college. 

January 24. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
251. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy 
among the commencing bachelors of 
arts, were adjudged to Mr. George Bid- 
dell Airy, of Trinity college; and Mr. 
Charles Jeffreys, of St. John’s college ; 
the first and second wranglers, 

February 6, 

The Rev. C. H. Gooch, B.A, of Corpus 
Christi college, was elected Fellow of that 
Society. 

February 7. 

Stewart Bruce, Esq. B.A. of Dublin, 

was incorporated of this University. 
February 8. 

W. Waring, B.A. of Magdalen col- 
leye, was elected a Fellow of that Society. 
February 19. 

M. F. Martin, ef Trinity college, a 
Scholar on the Foundation of Dr. Bell, 
was elected a Scholar on Lord Craven’s 
Foundation. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—At Woburn Parsonage, aged 58 
years, the rev. J. Parry, formerly of 
Wadham college, Oxford. 

Died —The rev. W. Mead, minister of 
St. Mary-la-bonne Parish Chapel, and 
rector of Dunstable. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Died.—At Hagbourne, in the 63rd year 
of his age, the rev. J. Schultes, 28 years 
vicar of that parish. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. James Devereux 
Hustler, B.D. F.R.S. fellow and late 
tutor of Trinity college, to Miss Eliza 
Mansel, daughter ofthe late Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, and master of Trinity college, 
Cambridge. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Died.—The rev. J. Darke, rector of 


Kelly. 
ESSEX. 

Married,—At West Bergholt, the rev. 
A. Crichton, of Badlesmere, Kent, to 
Susan, eldest daughter of the rev. W. E. 
Sims, rector of West Bergholt. 

HANTS. 

Died.—Aged 52, the rev. Owen Mar- 

ler, vicar of Sidlesham and Pagham. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Marricd. — The rev. Charles John 
Bird, rector of Mordiford and Dynedor, 
to Rachel, third daughter of the rev. 
Edward Glover, of Norwich. 

Died.—The rev. M. Davies, of Alden- 
ham, Herts. . 

Died.—In the 92nd year of his age, 
the venerable J. Jones, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Hereford, rector of St. Mary, So- 
merset, and St. Mary Mounthaw, Lon- 
don, aud vicar of Shinfield and Swallow- 
Jield, Berks. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. W. Ware, B.D. rector 
of Lilley, Herts, and of Impington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and formerly fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. The former 
rectory is in the patronage of the Master 
and Fellows of that Society; and the 
latter in that of the Dean and Chapter 


of Ely. _— 


Married.—The rev. J. Manly, of Wro- 
tham, to Caroline Mary, eldest daughter 
of the rev. G. Moore, rector of Wrotham, 
and prebendary of Canterbury. 

Married.—The rev. C. Chisholme, rec- 
tor of Eastwell, and vicar of Preston, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late rev. 
R. C. T. Patterson, of borden, Kent, and 
rector of Frinstead and Milstead. 

Died. — The rev. Charles Philpot, 
rector of Ripple, and vicar of St. Mar- 
garet at Cliffe, aged 63 years, 

Died.—Aged 69, the rev. J. Andrew, 
of Boughton Monchelsea, Maidstone. 

Died.—At North Cray, in his 86th year, 
the rev. T. Moore, rector of that parish, 
and of Footscray adjoining. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. J. Foster, of Car- 

rington. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Married.—At St. Pancras, the rev. H. 
West, rector of Berwick, and vicar of 
Laughton, Sussex,to Louisa, daughter of 

he Jate Sir R. Barker, Bart. 
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Died.—In Bryanston-square, the rev. 
Richard Roberts, D.D. late high master 
of St. Paul’s school. 

Died.—At his house, Burton Crescent, 
the rev. F. G, Partridge, late of Hisley, 
Gloucestershire, and rector of Uley, in 


that county. 
NORFOLK. 

Died. — The rev. Francis Swanton, 
B.C.L. formerly fellow of New college, 
and forty-five years rector of StrattonAll 
Saints, Uxzford. He took his degree of 
B.C.L, as long since as 1773. The living 
is in the gift of the Warden and Fellows 
of the above Society. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.— At the President’s Lodge, 
Corpus Christi college, in the 89th year of 
his age,Juhn Cooke, D.D,nearly 40 years 
president of Corpus Christi college, rector 
of Woodeaton and Begbrooke, and for 
about 50 years an active mayistrate for 
the county. This venerable Divine, em- 
phatically termed, the Father of the 
University, took his degree of M.A, on 
January 14, 1756; B.D. 1767; D.D. 
1782; and was clected Presidentin 1783. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.— At Wincanton, by the rev. 
J. Radford, the rev. W. H. Markby, 
B. D. rector of Duxford, St. Peter’s 
and late fellow of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, to Miss $8. Randall, of ihe 
former place. , 

Died.—On St. James’s Parade, Bath, 
the rey. William Wright, late of Cotter- 
stoke, near Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died. — The rev. J. Skinner, D.D. 
rector of Poulshot, and 43 years vicar of 
Salisbury cathedral. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—After along and painful illness, 
in the 44th year of his age, the rev. J. 
Aspland, M.A. rector of Earl Stonham. 
He was formerly fellow of Pembroke hall, 
Cambridge ; and in 1810, senior proctor 
of that University. 

SURRY. 

Died.—At Richmond, in his 71st year, 
the hon. and rev. Harbottle Bucknell, 
rector of Pebmarsh and Halston, and 
chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. H. A. Beckwith, 
M.A. vicar of St. Michael-lv-Belfrey’s, 
and the Minster, York, tou Miss M. Pow- 
nall, of Hatton-garden. 

Died.—The rey. James Dixon, vicar 
of Ecclesfield, and of High Hoyland, near 
Barnsly. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Marricd.—At Stanmore, the rev. C. 
Palmer, of Ladbroke, to the Lady Char- 
lotte Finch, sister to the Earl of Ayles- 
Sord. 

Died.—At his seat at Charleoff, aged 
89, the rev, J. Lucy, adeseendant of the 
Lucy’s, so intimately connected with 
the early biography of Shakspeare. 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Died.—The rev. W. Barton, rector of 
Windermere. 

WILTS. 

In his 93d year,’ the rev. S. Bruce, 
nearly 60 years vicar of Inglesham, and 
formerly of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. 
B.A. 1752; M.A, 1755. 

JERSEY. 

Married.—The rev. Edward Durell, 
M.A. rector of St. Saviour, in that Island, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Anthoine, Esq. of Longueville, in the 
same Island. 

IRELAND. 
Died.—The right hon. and most rev. 
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Dr. Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, bishop of 
Meath, at his see house, Ardbracan, 
Navan. Dr. O’Beirne was consecrated 
bishop of Ossory in 1795, and was trans- 
lated to the bishoprick of Meath in 1799. 
His Lordship wasin his 83d year. 
CALCUTTA. 

Died.—- At Caleutta, in September, 
1822, the venerable Henry Lioyd Lo- 
ring, D.D. Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Died. — At Calcutta, the rev. John 
Paget Hastings, one of the chaplains in 
the East India Company’s service, on the 
Bengal establishment, eldest son of the 
rev. James Hastings, of Martley, Wor- 
cestershire. 


EET Oa DT CLL 
MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY. 

A Treatise on the Geuins and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Dispensations, By the Rev. G. 
S. Faber, Rector of Long Newton. 2 vols. 
8vo, 11. 1s, 

A Vindication of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review; a Letter to the Rev. S— 
S—, Rector of F.—~, &c, &c, By Hiero- 
philus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; or, the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
Religion, as delivered in the Disconrses 
and Conversations of the Son of God, 
during his persenal Ministry upon Earth, 
arranged from the Records of the Four 
Evangelists, By John Read. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation. By William Bishop, M.A, 
Rector of Upton Nervet, Berks. I2mo. 
2s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of Eng- 
Jand, in behalf of the Charch of England. 
By Angustus Campbell, A.M. Rector of 
Wallasly, Chester. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 
A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. 


upon hits Durham Speech, and the Three 
Articles in the last Edinburgh Review, 
upon the Subject of the Clergy. 8vo. ¢s. 6d. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to H. 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. By one of the 
** Working Clergy.” 8vo. 2s. 

A Vindication of the Charch and Clergy 
of England, from the Misrepresentations 
of the Edinburgh Review. By a Bene- 
ficed Clergyman, 8vo. 2s, 


POETRY. 

The Sacred Period ; a Poetically em- 
hellished Description of the most Promi- 
nent and Pathetic Events that occurred 
from the Nativity of our Saviour to lis 
Ascension, as recorded by the Evangelists: 
illustrated with Copious, Theological, and 
Historical Notes, &c. By T. Mott, Esq. 
4s, Gd. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Eighth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. 4to. 11. Is. 

Good-Nature, or Parish Matters, a Tale. 
l2mo. 9d. 

The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1828. Corrected to December 1822, 
12mo. 6s, 


—_——______—_ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Alexander Chalmers has in great 
forwarduess Memoirs of the Founders and 
Principal Benetactors of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in Four Octavo 
Volumes. 

Mr. Henry Ellis will shortly publish, in 
Three Volumes small Octavo, Original 
Letters, chiefly illustrative of English 
History, published from Autographs in the 
British Museum, and other Collections, 

Miss Ajkiu is preparing for publication 


a Memoir of her Father, the late Joh" 
Aikin, M.D.; together with a Selection o 
such of his Critical Essays and Miscella- 
neous Pieces, as have not before appeared 
in a collective Form. 

The Teacher's Offering, or the Sunday 
School Monthly Visitor, edited by the 
Rev. John Campbell, Kingsland, embel- 
lished with a superior Wood Cut, and an 
ornamental Wrapper. 1d. 

Little Robert’s First Day at the Sunday 
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School, embellished with a Copper-plate 
Frontispiece and several Wood-cuts. By 
the Author of the Teacher’s Farewell. 

Pious Edward, a real Character for the 
Instruction and Amusement of young 
Persons. By a Minister of Religion. 

Scripture History, in Short Poems, for 
little Children, By a Lady. 

In the Press, An Appeal for Religion to 
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the best Sentiments and Interests of Man- 
kind; being ist, Four Oratious for the 
Oracles of God.—2nd, Judgment to Come, 
an Argument in Five Discourses,—3rd. 
Messial’s Arrival, a Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. Mi- 
nister of the Caledonian Church, Hatton- 
garden, London, in one Volume, Octavo. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


THE opening of a new Session of 
Parliament is always, (and long may 
it be so) an event of great interest 
to the public; but we have seldom 
seen attention excited in a more 
lively manner towards it than at the 
beginning of this month. The state 
of continental politics, the changes 
in the administration during the re- 
cess, the doubts which prevailed as 
to the line of conduct which they 
were disposed to adopt on many 
great questions, and the expecta- 
tion that some early declaration 
would be made, all tended to make 
the 4th of February a day of the 
greatest interest. 

The Speech delivered by Com- 
mission from the Throne was clear, 
and full of matter; on the subject 
of Spain it laid down principles ho- 
norable to the English nation, sa- 
tisfactory to the feelings of the 
people, and yet expressed with a 
wise caution, calculated at once to 
give no unnecessary offence to the 
French Cabinet, and to postpone to 
the latest possible period the dread- 
ful necessity of a war; and at the 
same time to uphold the high cha- 
racter of England as the rallying 
point of the freedom of the world, 
ji said, that this country recognised 
no power in itself, or in any other 
nation, to interfere in the internal 
government of any other state, so 
long -as the regulations of that 
government were not injurious to 
other states; that she. had. ac. 
cordingly refused to take any share 
in the proceedings to that effect 
which had emanated from the 


Congress of Verona; and had ear- 
nestly laboured, and continued ear- 
nestly to labour with the French go- 
vernment to prevent the invasion of 
Spain. Upon this head .of the 
Speech Mr. Brougham delivered a 
long and most eloquent harangue ; 
this gentleman has seldom contended 
in parliament with the generous 
feelings of our nature on his side; 
and it gave a glaw and richness te 
oratory always ingenious, subtle, 
sarcastic, and brilliant. Those, how. 
ever, who wish as well to the cause 
of the Spanish nation as Mr. 
Brougham, cannot but remember 
two things with regard to the speech 
and the speaker ; it was not a states- 
manlike speech, not calculated to 
benefit the cause it advocated: 
there was too much ef personality in- 
troduced into it, too much of deadly 
insinuation ; and by these qualities 
it may not only prevent its own cir- 
culation on the Continent, but also 
that of the equally determined but 
more temperate and dignified ora- 
tion of Lord Liverpool. Of the 
speaker it was asked, was this the 
man, who, during the Peninsular 
war, was so dead to the far heavier 
wrongs of Spain, and who grudged 
every man and every shilling that 
was sent to her aid, because Napo- 
leon was then her enemy, and sought 
to bless her with a brother of his 
own for her King. The’ speech, 
and the conduct of Mr. Brougham, 
are in truth but o f little importance ; 
the conduct of the country of last- 
ing and paramount: every one, we 
think must regard it with admira- 
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tion; on the one hand it beseemed 
the Land of Freedom to declare that 
no internal arrangements, that were 
not prejudicial to other states, could 
warrant the interference of neigh- 
bouring powers; on the other hand 
a wise, a necessary attention to our 
own safety, demanded that every 
step which might in the result lead 
to a war, should be taken with the 
utmost precaution. It is on these 
two principles that the government 
have declared their determination to 
act; we have only to hope still that 
their determination, thus formally 
announced, may produce that deep 
impression on the two contending 
powers, which its wisdom and jus- 
tice entitle it to make. 

The state of the revenue was an- 
nounced in the speech to be so 
flourishing as to enable the minister 
to diminish the burthen of taxation, 
and this has been followed up by 
the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, in a statement of unex- 
ampled perspicuity, has laid before 
the nation the state of its revenue, 
‘and relieved it of taxes to the 
amount of two millions, The re- 
duction is te be made in the as- 
sessed taxes: and seems to us re- 
gulated on equitable and wise prin- 
ciples. 

The distresses felt by the Agri- 
cultural interest were touched on 
with that sympathy, which no con- 
siderate man will deny them; but 
the Minister has announced, and we 
give him the greatest credit for the 
tirmuess and wisdom of the decla- 
ration, that he does not conceive it 
to be within the reach of any relief 
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from the Legislature : and that, after 
a most painful consideration, he is 
not prepared to submit any plan to 
Parliament for that purpose. If it 
were proper to laugh in a case, 
where thousands of our fellow-sub- 
jects are really suffering very se- 
verely, we could find ample matter 
for a smile at the simplicity with 
which Sir T. Lethbridge, and gen- 
tlemen of the same respectability, 
apply to ministers on this subject. 
Does Sir Thomas really think that 
the parliament is morally, as well 
as legally, omnipotent? Does he 
intend to ask ministers for a fine 
budding season for his orchards, 
or a dry autumn for his harvest? 
But he should recollect, that the 
spirit, which this questioning tends 
to excite among the farmers, is as 
dangerous in its consequences as it 
is groundless and fallacious in its 
commencement. 

We wish we could close our re. 
trospect here; but a few words 
must be added for Ireland, less 
cheering in their nature, less full of 
commendation, And yet; upon ‘se- 
cond thoughts, it would be impos- 
sible to enter upon that subject 
without adverting to what has been 
facetiously called the trial of the 
conspirators, and the conduct of 
the Irish attormey-general: That 
gentleman will, doubfless, avail 
himself of some opportunity in the 
ensuing month for explaining the 
principles on which he has acted. 
We will not prejudge him, for the 
sake of justice and the great respeet 
we feel for his high character and 
undoubted talent. 
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J. Ss two communications have been received: in the latter he will 
perccive he has been anticipated. 
C. P. Cler. Herts. an Upholiler of the Established Church: Basanistes : 
have been received, 





